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It's fifty years simee Edward A. 
Filene testified before the Massa- 
chusetts Senate Banking Commit- 
tee on behalf of credit unions— 
and fifty years since the Massa- 
chusetts act was passed. Before he 
died, Filene said his support of 
the credit union movement gave 
him more satisfaction than any- 
thing he ever did. 
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Developing teamwork 





ANNIVERSARY 
GREETINGS 


Half a century has passed since the Massachusetts credit 
union act was passed, thanks to the teamwork of Pierre Jay, 
Alphonse Desjardins and Edward A. Filene. 

A quarter of a century has passed since the Credit Union 
National Association was organized and the federal credit 
union act was passed. 

Our movement has established itself in those years as one 
of the outstanding service movements of this country. 

It is a good thing to celebrate our years of achievement, 
and it is a good time to resolve that the lessons of the last 
fifty years will not be forgotten in the next. 

On behalf of the Credit Union National Association | 
extend my compliments and best wishes to you all. 

W. O. KNIGHT, JR. 


President, 1957-1959 


Past presidents of CUNA: left column, top to 
bottom—Edward A. Filene, Presley D. Holmes, R. 
A. West, John E. Eidam. H. B. Yates. Right column 

Claude Clarke, William Reid, G. P. Farr, Marion 
F. Gregory, Melvin H. Widerman 











Left, Edward A. Filene, a key 
witness at the Senate Banking 
Committee hearing. 


Middle, Filene's department store 
as it looked in 1909 


Right, Calvin Coolidge as he 
looked when a student at Amherst 
Fourteen years later he was sitting 
on the banking committee of the 
Massachusetts Senate 


Meet Mr. Jay 


Pierre Jay, who became banking commissioner of 
Massachusetts in 1906 at the age of 36, sponsored a 
credit union law which passed in 1909 and became 
the first such law in the United States. Shortly there- 
after, Mr. Jay left Massachusetts to join a New York 
bank. Later he joined the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, in which he eventually became Chairman 
of the Board. For years he had no contact with credit 
unions and had little idea what effect the Massachu- 
setts law was having. He visited a credit union for 
the first time in 1943, when calling at the factory of 
his son-in-law in Wisconsin. Mr. Jay died in 1949. 

Following is Pierre Jay’s account of how he came 
to sponsor a credit union law in Massachusetts fifty 


years ago, taken from a speech he made in 1937. 


HE incident which led to my be 

coming Bank Commissioner in 
1906 was the failure in 1905 of a 
Rhode Island banking concern doing 
business in Boston, in a manner not 
authorized under Massachusetts law. 
The Governor thought this concern 
should not have been permitted to 
do business here and this led to his 
decision to have a single commis- 
sioner, as was the practice in most 
states, instead of three commission- 
ers, which had been the custom in 
Massachusetts since 1838. I may say 
that his first choice was Henry Park- 
man, treasurer of the Provident 
Savings Institution, dean of Massa- 
chusetts savings banks. | was further 
down on his list. What appealed to 
me was the Governor’s argument that 
it was an opportunity for construc- 
tive work, with a clean slate. Little 
did either he or I know how clean, 
in one sense, the slate was. For when 
I went to pay a call on members of 
the retiring board, I was shown an 
imposing set of volumes of the com- 
mission’s annual reports; but when | 
asked to see the records of the exami- 
nations the commission had made, | 
was informed that they had kept no 
records of examinations. 

My primary function, of course, 
was to supervise the banks authorized 
by law. But having regard to the 
incident which brought me into pub- 
lic office—the only one I have ever 
held—I endeavored from time to time 
to find out what unauthorized bank- 
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ing was going on throughout the 
State. There was a good deal. Some 
was brought under supervision, some 
not. One thing pertinent to this eve- 
ning’s reminiscences impressed itself 
upon me, namely that the nearer you 
could bring sound savings facilities 
to the people the more likely they 
were to save; and when this was 
coupled with the idea of systematic 
saving, as in the case of the coopera- 
tive banks,* it was still more true. 
During my period of service, the 
growth of savings in the cooperative 
banks was, if I remember correctly, 
about four times as great as the 
growth of savings in savings banks. 


Stimulating savings 


Two measures to this end were 
passed. One permitted trust com- 
panies to open savings departments 
under appropriate investment restric- 
tions. The other permitted savings 
banks to open branches. How many 
savings banks have availed them- 
selves of this authority, I do not 
know; but I recollect an interesting 
incident in regard to the first branch 
of a savings bank which bears out 
the thesis I have just referred to. 
The branch in question was merely 
a one-way branch, for deposit only, 
opened in a mill some ten miles away 
from the head office. They sent a 
man to the mill on pay-day and he 
stationed himself in the general office 


*In Massachusetts the term cooperative bank 
means a building and loan society 
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Sponsor of the Massachusetts 
credit union act, Pierre Jay 
had a great career in the bank- 
ing world. Here he tells how he 
happened to become interested 
in credit unions. 


IN BOSTON 


of the mill. The results, at the out- 
set, were most disappointing. The 
operatives apparently didn’t like to 
let the management know that they 
were saving, perhaps fearful of some 
repercussion on their wages. Then 
the branch manager, if we may so 
designate him, thought he would try 
going about among the operatives as 
they stood working at their machines. 
The result was surprising. In the first 
year, if I remember aright, about 
$80,000 was deposited by about two- 
thirds of the 500 operatives, prac- 
tically none of whom had ever before 
had a savings account. 

These are all items in the back- 
ground from which the credit unions 
sprang. But the idea also sprang 
from a very concrete experience, 
right here in Massachusetts. For in 
exploring the field of unauthorized 
banking, it appeared that there were 
some half dozen cases in which em- 
ployees of a business organization 
had organized themselves into a sav- 
ings and loan association to receive 
deposits from one another and in 
turn to lend them to one another. 
Among these the oldest was the Globe 
Savings & Loan Association formed 
by the employees of the Boston Globe, 
with $50,000 resources and a mem- 
bership of 75 per cent of the Globe 
employees. Its purpose, however, was 
more to obtain money to lend than 
to encourage its members to save. 

Now, here were these half dozen 
associations, organized with no 


authority of law, but doing a useful 
business in a field of personal loans 
similar to what the cooperative banks 
were doing in the field of loans on 
homes. Ought they to be supervised 
and perhaps restricted, or ought this 
kind of association to be encouraged 
and multiplied? 


Finds a book 


While this question was revolving 
in my mind, I stumbled, in the Bos- 
ton Public Library, upon Henry 
Wolff's book called “People’s Banks.” 
It opened an entirely new vista of 
the wide service which similar organ- 
izations were performing, under vari- 
ous names, in European countries 
and even in Asia. The book also 
brought out the philosophy of educa- 
tion, and of human relations and 
development, which underlay their 
financial transactions. I hardly need 
to tell any of you who have read 
Wolff's story that I got tremendous 
stimulation from it. 

Whether from this book or else- 
where, I learned of the group of such 
organizations that Alphonse Des- 
jardins had established in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Here they were, not 
in far-off Europe of Asia, but on 
American soil and only a few hours 
from Beacon Hill. So Desjardins and 
| had much correspondence on the 
subject. I found that he had recently 
been called to Manchester, N. H., to 
establish there what he called a “peo- 

(Continued on page 26) 














HELP FROM 


QUEBEC 


ilphonse Desjardins helped 
write the Massachusetts and New York 
laws. Here are his own views, in 


letters he wrote to his friends. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Alans Desjardins organized 
the first people’s bank (caisse 
populaire) in Levis, Quebec, in 1900. 
He operated it carefully for eight 
years until he was satisfied that it 
would work, then began organizing 
similar groups among the French- 
speaking people of his province. 

Cooperative credit was a subject in 
which American editors, legislators 
and social workers had been inter- 
ested for some years, due to the suc- 
cess in Europe of cooperative credit 
societies, especially in Germany and 
Italy. When the first American ex- 
amples began to appear in Quebec, 
they soon attracted attention. In 1909 
Pierre Jay, Massachusetts banking 
commissioner, invited Desjardins to 
Boston to help frame a credit union 
law for Massachusetts. Desjardins did 
so, and the law was passed. 

Three years later, the Russell Sage 
Foundation approached Desjardins 
for assistance in writing a law for 
New York State. 

An investigator for the Foundation 
wrote to Desjardins on June 21, 
1912: 

“For the past few months we have 
heen making a study of cooperative 
societies organized for the promotion 
of thrift and the supply of the demand 
for small loans. This is preliminary 
to a campaign which we hope to con- 
duct of organization, improvement 
and expansion of such societies. 

“One type of these societies is the 
Credit Union of Massachusetts. These 
societies have the advantage over any 
similar societies existing in other 
states, such as New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania in that they are in- 
corporated under the state banking 
laws. For this reason we are con- 
sidering the advisability of urging a 
like law in other states. 

“We find that the experience of 
certain of the credit unions in Massa- 
chusetts is very promising, notably 
that of the Express Company and In- 
dustrial Credit Union . . . These are 
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typical of what may be done with 
Americans of native parentage among 
the wage-earning class. 

“We wish to learn more about the 
practice of other countries from 
which you modeled the credit union. 
Mr. Pierre Jay, formerly bank com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, is inter- 
ested in our plans and advises me to 
write to you to see if you will help 
us to obtain a copy of the Canadian 
government reports upon that sub- 
ject... 

“It may be advisable for us to 
arrange a conference with you upon 
the subject in the near future. At 
present we shall very much appreciate 
any literature you can secure for 
US .-.« 


Offers assistance 

Desjardins replied on June 25 with 
a cordial letter. His English was not 
always quite grammatical but was 
always good enough to make his point 
clear: 

“Your favor of the 21st inst. 
reached me upon my return home, 
back from a trip for the organization 
of a ‘caisse populaire’ or credit union, 
among an intelligent French-Cana- 
dian farming community, in the vi- 
cinity of Quebec City. 

“I am delighted to hear of the good 
work done by your eminently social 
Foundation with a view to the ex- 
pansion of these credit unions or 
purely cooperative people’s banks in 
the State of New York and others, for 
I am a very strong believer in their 
highly beneficial character for the 
masses of the working people, having 
been so convinced by a practical ex- 
perience of almost 12 years of un 
precedented successes in my own 
town and elsewhere. 

“You recall the law 


of Massa- 


chusetts. | happen to know a good 
deal about it, having been called upon 
by my good friend, Mr. Pierre Jay, 
the bank commissioner, to largely 
contribute to the framing of that law 


But here allow me to warn you 
against some defects which have a 
prejudicial effect on the proper de- 
velopment of this movement, defects 
which the late Commissioner, Mr. 
Arthur B. Chapin, and I planned to 
have removed last summer. I do hope 
that if such a law should be passed 
by the State of New York, precaution 
will be taken to avoid them as much 
as possible. 

“You refer to two credit unions as 
offering a remarkable success, viz: 
American Express Company and In- 
dustrial Credit Union. I would add 
the Lynn (St. Jean Baptiste) Credit 
Union as affording a still stronger 
case of success. The S. Ann (of New 
Bedford) Credit Union is another 
one, I might also mention the S. Mary 
association of Manchester, N.H. All 
are typical examples. . . 

“In Canada, the number of such 
societies is over 100 and is developing 
as fast as I can work to organize them 
on a strong basis, invitations pouring 
from all sides. All that work has been 
and is done without any aid, either 
from the government or any one else, 


having had not one cent from any one. 


It is the sole result of my personal 
propaganda and sacrifice, Fancy what 
would have been the results if ample 
resources had been available to defray 
the expenses of traveling and other 
initial costs!! The movement here is 
the direct outcome of mere self-help, 
unaided in any way. And allow me to 
insist upon the fact that it is only 
about 3 years ago that I have started 
the outside campaign, having refused 
during 8 long years to organize one 
such society besides the pioneer one 
of Levis, started as an experiment. It 
was only after 8 years of unbounded 
success that I have agreed to extend 
the movement, being sure that it 
would prove a success all over .. .” 
Desjardins also sent literature and 
offered full cooperation and assist- 
ance to the Russell Sage Foundation. 
(Continued on page 23) 


President William Howard Taft sent 
a commision to Europe to study credit 
unions. It made Desjardins uneasy. 


Young Franklin Roosevelt introduced 
the New York credit union bill during 
his first term in the legislature. 
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HISCRUSADE “> THE 
WASTO (BROTHERHOOD: 
PROVE THE. . OF MAN 
PRACTICALITY ©. THRU THE 
OF CREDIT UNION 


Agnes Gartland, who is retiring this year as manag- 
ng director in Massachusetts, was Bergengren’s 
first full-time assistant, She organized the original 
credit union supply department 


The grave of Bergengren is in Vermont, where he 
ended his years working for the Vermont Credit 
Union Leaque 


Filene made an appearance before many legislative 
committees during his lifetime on behalf of liberal 
egislation 
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COMIC RELIEF 


IN THE LIFE OF 
AN ORGANIZER 


Edward A. Filene hired Roy F. Bergengren in 1921 to 
crusade for a credit union movement. Bergengren’s job 
was to get laws passed, get credit unions organized, and 
eventually set up a structure of self-supporting leagues and 


a national association. 


Backed by Filene’s money, Bergengren did a tremendous 
job. His career was not without its humorous moments, as 
the following anecdotes, told in his book Crusade, will 


illustrate. 


HAD an interesting experience at 

Summerfield, near Monteagle, Ten- 
nessee, which illustrates something of 
the variety of the organization work 
which went on all the time we were 
not busy with legislatures. 

Summerfield is a mountain hamlet 
about 2,500 feet above sea level. In 
this spot Dr. Lillian W. Johnson of 
Memphis had seen fit to establish a 
social settlement house from which 
she directed various activities for the 
people of the area, mostly mountain 
farmers. Included within the person- 
nel was a director of agriculture, a 
young man whose job it was to advise 
the natives regarding their farm 
problems. 

Not everyone was pleased with Dr. 


? 
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advent in Summerfield. 
There were, for example, certain 
manufacturers of moonshine, of 
whose illicit business Dr. Johnson did 
not approve. The moonshiners did 
not approve of Dr. Johnson. The 
local school was something of a 
novelty, and one man in particular 
felt that Dr. Johnson’s whole enter- 
prise was a violation of his right to 
do as he pleased. This particular man 
held human life in rather low esteem 
and had contempt for any laws which 
interfered with his complete freedom 
of action. At various times he had 
shot the windows out of the school- 
house and had taken particular satis- 
faction apparently in pumping lead 
into the front door of the settlement 


Johnson's 


The intense Roy F. Bergen 
also enjoyed clowning and 
His favorite movies were 

the Andy Hardy series. 
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house, a very stout and rugged doo 
which carried proud scars of its bat- 
tles with him. 

Not long before my arrival, he had 
gone too far. The local sheriff was 
friendly to Dr. Johnson’s program, 
and this aroused the wrath of this 
local bad man, who ambushed the 
sheriff from the edge of the forest 
surrounding the settlement house, 
shot and killed him. The murderer 
was caught and brought to trial. Dr. 
Johnson had extended an earnest in- 
vitation to me to come to Summer- 
field for the purpose of organizing 
the first credit union in Tennessee. 
When I arrived at the little mountain 
settlement in the midst of a heavy 
snowstorm, I found that she was at 
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the county seat, attending the trial. 
She was the primary witness and, in 
the course of the trial, the accused had 
arisen dramatically from his seat in 
the dock to announce, “If I ever get 
free, | have just one job to do—kill 
Dr. Johnson.” 

I had been for a few hours at the 
settlement house, trying in a very 
cold room to type some credit union 
bylaws on a portable typewriter 
which had two letters missing, when 
Dr. Johnson returned. She told us 
of the murderer's threat and of his 
being found guilty of “assault with a 
dangerous weapon.” It is very diffi- 
cult to get a first-degree murder ver- 
dict in an area where almost everyone 
is a blood relation of the accused. 


Breaks from train 


A little later the agricultural ex- 
pert stamped in. He had been down 
to Monteagle on an errand. He had 
the interesting news that, while the 
murderer was on a train en route to 
the state prison, he had, by con- 
nivance with the new sheriff, been 
allowed to drop off the train as it was 
passing through the gap that was 
within a stone’s throw of the settle- 
ment house. 

The meeting was scheduled for 
eight o'clock in the schoolhouse, 
about half a mile away through the 
woods. It was still snowing hard. | 
felt sure that Dr. Johnson would post- 
pone the meeting. She was, however, 
a woman of Spartan character, and 
the little matter of a murderer who 
had vowed to kill her being loose in 
the immediate neighborhood could 


not move her from her original pur- 
pose. She asked me if I would go. 


1 told her the truth. “I'm scared 
to death, and I value my life quite 
highly; but it’s your party.” 

Just before we were ready to leave, 
the agriculturist came up to me and 
unlimbered a gun which he carried 
in a holster strapped about his waist. 
| asked him why he was giving it to 
me. “You're going to need it,” he 
said. 

“You keep it,” I said. “I know 
nothing about guns and would prob- 
ably shoot myself.” 

“I’m not going,” he said. 

It was dark by now. Dr. Johnson 
handed me a lighted lantern. We 
opened the door—the big, strong, 
comforting door full of lead—and | 
was more frightened than | have ever 
been, before or since. Nothing hap- 
pened. We walked through the 
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Gladys Bergengren now lives in the Vermont 
place that her husband bought when he re- 
tired from CUNA,. She supported her hus- 


band in every mood. 


woods, picking up people as we went 
along who were also going to the 
meeting. We reached the school in 
safety, lit a fire in an old-fashioned 
stove, and organized a credit union. 

By the time we had the papers 
signed, Dr. Johnson had reached the 
cheerful conclusion that the killer had 
probably decided to lay for us on 
the way home. It was my job again 
to go first with the lantern. Nothing 
happened. I drew my first long 
breath of the evening when the solid 
door of the settlement house slammed 
behind us. I remember moving my 
cot, on which I slept in a little room 
upstairs, away from the range of any 
possible shooting from the edge of 
the forest through the one window 
of my room. 

The next morning was bright and 
sunny. Dr. Johnson confessed to me 
that she had not slept well. 

Neither had I. 

For many years | kept a clipping 
from the Monteagle local newspaper 
of the next day. It told how a horse 
had been hitched to a tree by the 
side of the track where the murderer 
dropped off the train. He had de- 
parted for parts unknown, apparently 


having decided not to take time off 
to kill Dr. Johnson. 


* * * 


We enlisted many extraordinary 
men in 1926. Clarence Howell was 
one of them. I have forgotten who 
first invited me to meet with the De- 
troit teachers, but I remember two 
things about the meeting which were 
unusual. I was met at the terminal 
by a lady teacher whose job it was to 
drive me to the meeting, which was 
to be held in a school building some 
distance away on the other side of 
town. We had to drive through heavy 
traffic. We were all over the road, 
sometimes on the wrong side, often 
bumping the curb, sometimes so close 
to collision that I finally closed my 
eyes and tried to compose myself for 
what seemed inevitable. Finally we 
drove into the schoolhouse yard and 
came to an abrupt stop before we 
reached the schoolhouse. The lady 
turned to me and said, with a bright 
smile, “We made it!” 

The only appropriate response | 
could think of was “Yes—thank 
God!” 

“Do you know, Mr. Bergengren,” 
she continued cheerfully, “that was 
the first time I ever drove an auto- 
mobile in my life!” 


* * * 


The Rock Island chain (of em- 
ployee credit unions) had greatly 
lengthened. One of the meetings was 
particularly interesting. It was held 
in a roundhouse. From the begin- 
ning | was constantly heckled by a 
great raw-boned Scotchman who, the 
first time he interrupted me, de- 
clared: “The week I landed from 
Scotland I got a job and saved a part 
of my pay. I have been working 
many years, with better jobs, better 
pay and greater savings each week. 
They don’t need a credit union. All 
they need is to be just like me.” 

Repeatedly he interrupted the meet- 
ing with questions, many of them 
quite irrelevant and all of them 
hostile. Finally Tim O’Shaughnessy 
broke in. “Mr. Bergengren, you don’t 
have to take this; we came here to 
organize a credit union and you are 
too patient.” I told Tim that I had 
plenty of time and that I would an- 
swer questions all night if my friend 
from Scotland would stay with me. 
Finally came the crucial moment, the 
afixing of the seven needed signa- 
tures to constitute an application for 


(Continued on page 32) 
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‘THOMAS W. Doig became Bergengren’s assistant in 
the Credit Union National Extension Bureau in 1930. 
When the national association was established in 1934, 
he became assistant managing director in charge of 
organization. In 1945, he became managing director. 
One of Doig’s major contributions to the movement 
was his clear exposition of the importance of supporting 
the leagues and the national association by dues. The 
major controversy at Estes Park in 1934, when the na- 
tional association was being created, came over the ques- 
tion of how the organization should be supported. Ber- 
gengren gives Doig most of the credit for winning a 
majority over to the idea that dues should be the basis 
of the organized movement. 
However, Doig contributed a special clarity to other 
EN UO hay issues, as well. He was particularly notable for his abil- 
=| > (7 ity to express the importance of a liberal lending policy 
7 3 ¥ and his faith in the honesty of “the average guy.” The 
Sie Goats hun on ' following quotations are from various articles and 
“0 speeches, especially from the What About It? depart- 
7 ment of The Bridge, which he wrote for many years. 


a 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TOM DOIG 


We have definitely proven that 
99.9% of all average people are 
honest if given half a chance to be 
honest. 

Doig had a memorable speak- 

a are = mame The whole world is rapidly moving 
toward another forward step in social 
and economic adjustment. We must 
learn to substitute the service motive 
for the profit motive. 


The credit union is the only bank- 
ing institution about which I know 
anything, which has voluntarily writ- 
ten into its laws and bylaws a pro- 
vision whereby a certain percentage 
of profits each year is set aside as a 
reserve fund to protect the share- 
holder or depositor. Most of our credit 
unions do not seem to appreciate that 
their members are already protected 
under a plan which, I think, is just 
as secure as the FDIC. 


Credit union funds have been safe 
because they are loaned in small 
amounts to large numbers of people. 
Large loans (according to credit un- 
ion history) are not as safe as small 
ones. 

* * 7 

| have never heard of a credit un- 

ion which had to reduce its dividends 








because it paid its state and national 
dues. | have heard of credit unions 
which pay too high dividends which 
are fearful’ that they might have to 
normal 


reduce to a dividend by 


loyalty to their central organizations. 


W e are 


tivities on the right basis 


financing our central 


Are dues a 

If you and | were to engage in an 
gz 

of either 


pleasure we would remain absolutely 


curse or a blessing? 


enterprise business of 
free to use our own judgment in the 
conduct of the affairs of that business 
just so long as we paid from our own 
pockets the entire cost of carrying 
on the venture. Just as soon as we 
asked someone else to assist us in 
paying some of the costs connected 
with the enterprise, whether this con 
tribution came in the nature of a 
gift, or in the nature of a profit to us 
from some service rendered to this 
third party, we would sacrifice our 
freedom of thought and action. If 
the credit union movement is to func- 
tion with complete freedom in its 
effort to better the economic condition 
of large numbers of the people in the 
United States it must be owned by 
credit union members, be supported 
by credit union members, and keep 
tself free from alliances of any kind. 
If the salaries of employees of the 
credit union movement are paid from 
profits earned through certain serv 
ices rendered by our organizations, 
soon these employees will be inter- 
ested solely in those services which 
produce their salaries 


There is a fairly strong body of 
opinion in credit union circles against 
the practice of reducing the interest 
rate on large loans. The contention 
is that such reduction discriminates 
against the small borrower, who after 
all is usually the one we most want 
to help. | personally share that opin- 


ion. 
. . _ 


For the time being (1937) credit 
unions should charge an interest rate 
of 1 percent per month on unpaid 
balances. It is extremely dangerous at 
the present time for credit unions to 
reduce their rate of interest below 
lo date credit unions have 
ivoided all forms of taxation. We 
may be subject to taxes in the future 


this rate 


ind if our interest rate has been 


prematurely reduced we would find 


ourselves unable to properly operate 
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Beulah Doig watched her hard-working hus- 
band rise from postal clerk to managing 
director of CUNA. 


If, when charging 1 percent per 
month on unpaid balances, a credit 
union has surpluses, these surpluses 
might be used best in one of the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. Build up a reasonable undivided 
profits account thus making it pos- 
sible for the credit committee to be 
more liberal in its lending attitude. 

2. Use at least 5 percent of gross 
interest income for educational pur- 
poses. 

3. Be sure that your credit union 
pays reasonable salaries. 

4. Pay the expenses of your dele- 
gates and possibly all of your board 
members in attending the annual 
meeting of the league. 


5. Be sure that you are spending 
sufficient money in advertising your 
own credit union and the services it 
is prepared to render. 


6. Be sure that the credit union 
employs sufficient clerical help so 
that ample time may be given by the 
employees of the credit union to con- 
sideration of the needs of your mem- 
bers. 

7. Protect your members and your 
credit union by insuring the life of 
each borrower in the amount of his 
loan 


The average man usually marries 
with about five dollars in his pocket 
. . | have been constantly in debt 
to a credit union for the past ten 


vears. | have never yet completely 
repaid any one note before I have 
borrowed again. On the other hand. 
neither have | ever missed a payment. 


7 * 7 


A credit union is fifty per cent bank 
and fifty per cent fraternal society 
and it really should be more a fra- 
ternity than a bank. 


. * 7 


\s a general rule, credit unions 
make loans only to persons who are 
gainfully employed. However, let us 
suppose that the member is ill and not 
at the time employed. It is the busi- 
ness of the credit union to be hu- 
manely interested in the well-being 
of its members. Surely a loan to aid 
a member during time of illness or 
even non-employment is a most provi- 
dent loan. 


As treasurer of a credit union, | 
have made many loans to individuals 
who have recently filed bankruptcy 
proceedings. The man who, in spite 
of having taken bankruptcy, remains 
faithful and honest with his credit 
union is, it seems to me, entitled to 
sme encouragement by the credit 
union. | would lend to that individual. 


It seems to me there could only he 
one possible reason why a credit un- 
ion would refuse to grant any applica- 
tion for a loan, and that one reason 
would be that the loan was harmful to 
the borrower rather than helpful. | 
think a credit committee should be 
very careful before it declared a loan 
harmful rather than helpful as the 
borrower from the credit union usu- 
ally has sufficient intelligence to 
decide this for himself to his own 
best advantage. 


For the past two generations many 
of the best business concerns in Amer- 
ica have employed the most forceful 
salesmen money can buy to persuade 
you and me to spend next year’s 
salary this year. Most of us have done 
this. Ninety percent of the American 
wage earners are in debt. . . . During 
a long and very close association with 
credit union members, I have never 
found one who, because of his credit 
union membership, was deeper in 
debt, but have found many who have 
saved for the first time in their lives. 
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Claude Clarke practices law in Cleveland 
today. He succeeded Filene as president of 
CUNA in 1936 


667 HEY 

Clarke. The sentence is modest, 
concealing the fact that Clarke him- 
self worked hard enough to deserve 


worked hard,”’ says 


being elected as the first treasurer of 
CUNA. 

But the Estes Park meeting is some- 
thing Claude Clarke remembers with 
feeling. It seemed longer than it was, 
because it was such a milestone in the 
history of the movement. Clarke re- 
calls boarding a train in Chicago, on 
which he met Filene for the first time; 
arriving in Denver, then Estes Park; 
a break on Saturday for a horseback 
ride—“I guess we worked about three 
days, nights too.” 
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EARLY DAYS 


OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


It wasn’t easy, says CUNA’s senior 


ex-president, to organize a national 


['wenty-five years later the details 
are hard to remember, but the big 
problem is clear in his mind. Looking 
over the picture of the people who 
attended the meeting, he points out: 

“There weren't many leagues that 
amounted to much at that time. We 
didn’t have many credit unions in 
Ohio yet. There weren’t many in 
Michigan. Illinois, New York, Min- 
nesota, Massachusetts—those were 
the states with the most credit unions. 

“Our problem was convincing the 
leaders in the states where there were 
no leagues that they needed a national! 
association and leagues too, and that 
they would also have to provide finan- 


association and finance it. 


cial support for these organizations 
This wasn’t easy for them, of course 
They had not been paying dues to any 
organization, and it was a readjust 
ment for them to have to dig into 
their pockets to support two new 
organizations. 

“Up till that time, you see, many 
of us had been taking for granted the 
contributions of Filene and Bergen 
eren to the movement. Mr. Filene had 
heen giving his money year after 
year, but now the time had come 
when he wasn’t going to give it any 
more. It’s true he cut down his contri 
bution gradually, over several years, 
but during the first few years of the 





national association, it was really an 
urgent problem to keep raising the 
income to support the organization.” 

First as treasurer, then as president 
immediately after Filene, Clarke was 
as close to the problem as anyone 
could be. “Some of the leagues that 
attended the Estes Park meeting were 
paper leagues and had no budgets at 


all,” he 


already established had dues rates so 


recalls, “Others that were 


inadequate that they could not pay 
dues to CUNA and support their own 
activities as well. It was necessary for 
them all to go back home and educate 
their member credit unions in the 
need for a national association.” 
This led naturally to a variety of 
proposals for supporting the national 
association. Some suggested that the 
national association might be sup- 
ported from profits and commissions 
derived from insurance and supply 
sales. Some proposed dues schedules 
based on income, that would affect 
various credit unions differently. Tom 
Doig, about to be made assistant man 
aging director, took the lead in clari- 
fying the dues controversy. “I have to 
that,” says 
Clarke. “I didn’t agree with him on 
everything but I certainly agreed with 
him on the dues question. He said 
whoever pays the piper can call the 
tune, and if we 


give Tom credit for 


wanted a national 
association to respond to our needs 


and demands, we would have to pay 
for it directly. He said that if we let 


any outsider support our national 


association, we couldn’t count on con- 
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trolling it, and I think we all recog- 
nize today that that’s true.” The dues 
principle won by a handsome ma- 
jority. 

Voting was another matter that was 
discussed at length. Naturally, the 
small states felt that each league 
should have one vote, and the large 
states felt that they should have more 
votes than the small states. The issue 
was compromised, with the smallest 
having one vote and a ceiling of five 
votes placed on the largest. 


Working without experience 

It was a very peaceful meeting, as 
Clarke remembers it. “Most of us had 
so little experience and so little con- 
cept of what we were trying to do,” 
he comments, “that we couldn’t be 
very opinionated. It’s hard to remem- 
ber now how inexperienced we were.” 

Clarke was an idealistic young 
lawyer when he first heard about 
credit unions. He had done some work 
for the Legal Aid Society in Cleve- 
land. Leon Henderson, then with the 
Russell Sage Foundation, contacted 
him in connection with a campaign 
against salary buyers, who were pro- 
viding small loans in Ohio at 20 per 
cent per month, When Bergengren 
was looking for some one in Ohio to 
help with the passage of a state credit 
union law, Henderson sent him to 
Clarke. Clarke and Bergengren hit it 
off well together; they were close 
friends as long as Bergengren lived. 
Today, Clarke is no longer a youth, 
but the same gentle idealism is still 


there. Religious and charitable, he 
avoids discussing personalities and 
pulls himself up short when he re- 
members something that makes him 
angry. Today, as counsel to the Ohio 
Credit Union League, he is in close 
touch with credit union developments 
although no longer on the CUNA 
board. 

The first officers of CUNA were 
elected in January, 1935, at a meeting 
in Kansas City, six months after Estes 
Park. By this time many new leagues 
had been organized. Filene was 
elected president, and Clarke became 
treasurer. This group served till Feb- 
ruary 1936, when Filene stepped 
down and Clarke became president. 
Meanwhile, CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society had been organized and 
Clarke also became presi.jent of that. 
“Having been president of both,” he 
says simply, “I am very concerned to 
see good relations between them.” 

Filene was an active president of 
CUNA, despite his many other ac- 
tivities, as Clark remembers. Once 
the national association had been 
launched and the leagues developed. 
the next big question the executive 
committee turned to was the insur- 
ance question. At that time, Clarke 
points out, there was no such thing 
as group insurance to cover bor- 
rowers. Individual policies were avail 
able, for which borrowers were 
charged high rates, but the need for 
a company controlled by the credit 
union movement to provide low-rate 
group credit life insurance, to cover 
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all borrowers, was felt to be urgent. 
Again, Filene came to the assistance 
of the young organization, lending 
enough money to capitalize a mutual 
company under Wisconsin law. The 
new company soon paid back the 
loan. 

Another problem that had to be 
tackled early was supplies. In Boston, 
Agnes Gartland had set up a supply 
operation in the old Credit Union 
National Extension Bureau office. 
This was moved to Madison, and Miss 
Gartland helped to reorganize it as 
CUNA Supply Cooperative. 

A third big problem was the ques- 
tion of where the national headquar- 
ters should be located. “Filene liked 
Madison,” Clarke recalls. “He felt, 
as I understand it, that the state gov- 
ernment of that time was particularly 
friendly to all types of cooperative 
enterprise, and he liked the central 
location. I must say, however, that the 
idea of being convenient to Canada 
was not part of our thinking then. 
It astonishes me to remember that the 
original concept was of an association 
limited to the United States, and in 
the early years a proposal to include 
Canada was voted down. Times have 
certainly changed. Now we can say, 
with John Wesley, that our parish is 
the world.” 


Picking a headquarters 


There was a long, rather undigni 
fied wrangle over the Madison loca- 
tion. Tempers became mysteriously 
short. Nevertheless, the organization 
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held together and made a decision. 
“During the whole early period,” 
Clarke likes to reflect, “in spite of the 
difficult decisions that were made, in 
spite of the financial burdens that had 
to be picked up, no league ever 
dropped out after having affiliated. 
No league ever refused to pay its 
dues.” True, a large group in Massa- 
chusetts and a smaller group in IlIli- 
nois disagreed over the dues structure 
set up at Estes Park and never joined, 
but those who joined, joined hard. 

Filene died some two and a half 
years after the national association 
was established. By that time, the 
leagues were strong enough so that 
they were able to support the national 
program which he had supported 
since 1921. The national association 
still had a small staff measured 
against the enormous territory it had 
to serve, but the critical period was 
over. The passage of the federal act 
and the activity in the field of a 
federal organizing staff helped sub- 
stantially. It is no mere coincidence 
that the 25th anniversaries of the 
federal act and the national associa- 
tion come so close together. 

“The basic concept we worked out 
in Estes Park twenty-five years ago 
seems to have worked well in the 
main,” Clarke believes. “We were 
trying to build the skeleton, so to 
speak—to give it general form and 
shape, to determine its basic purposes 
and the direction in which we hoped 
it would move, leaving it to others the 


task of filling in the flesh and round- 


The delegates brought their wives and chil- 
dren to Estes Park, Colorado, in 1934, and 
wrote the by-laws for a national association 
in three days. Then they had to go home and 
raise the dues. 


ing out the body. The structure and 
democratic control involves principles 
that are as true today as when we 
drafted the bylaws. 

“The thing which many of us did 
not anticipate was the rapid growth in 
this period, as measured in number 
of credit unions, members and assets. 
We did not fully forsee the position 
the movement has come to occupy 
in the short term credit field, the im- 
portance of which cannot be meas- 
ured merely in loan volume. The same 
is true of CUNA Mutual, whose 
growth and development has been 
truly amazing. And also we did not 
anticipate the geographical spread of 
the movement today.” 


Some things were simpler 


Certain problems of today did not 
come up at all in the mid thirties. 
There was no controversy over tax 
exemption. There was no interest in 
deposit insurance or stabilization pro- 
grams. Bonding coverage was under- 
developed, but not much considered. 
“The growth of the movement has 
naturally brought up many new prob- 
lems,” Clarke says. “As counsel to the 
league here, I see more complex and 
technical legal problems all the time.” 

There are four main problems that 
face the movement as it passes its 
fiftieth anniversary, Clarke believes. 
They are: 

* The development of leadership. 
“The great and increasing power 


(Continued on page 26) 
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THE GROWTH 


The only man who has been 
a director of CUNA every year since 
the beginning, Harold Moses, thinks 


out loud about some practical problems. 


6 bees growth of the movement has 
created big problems for its in- 
ternational political structure, says a 
man who has attended every national 
board meeting of CUNA since the 
first one. 

Harold Moses has watched the na- 
tional board grow from thirty or so 
who attended the first annual meeting 
in 1935 to 205 last May. He was the 
first CUNA director elected by the 
Louisiana League when it was or- 
ganized in the fall of 1934, and he has 
never missed a CUNA annual meet- 
ing. 

“We had more chance for discus- 
sion in the old days,” he says. “You 
can’t give everybody a chance to say 
everything that’s on his mind in a 
meeting with 205 participants.” 


Committees are helpful 


But Moses doesn’t think problems 
were necessarily solved any better in 
the old days. “We have better brief- 
ing today,” he believes. “We've got a 
lot of committees that we didn’t have 
in 1935, and you can get a committee 
report today that helps clarify things 
more quickly.” 

Moses is an attorney on the staff of 
the Federal Land Bank of New Or- 
leans. He graduated from law school 
in 1924 and joined the Land Bank in 
1930. His hoarse voice and quizzical 
smile have been familiar features at 
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more meetings than he can remember. 
Today he is president of CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society, and he 
doesn’t know how many miles he has 
traveled or how many meetings he has 
made in the service of the movement. 
He tried to figure it out once, but 
gave up in despair. 

“The Louisiana League was organ- 
ized shortly before the Credit Union 
National Association was estab- 
lished,” Moses recalls. “Tom Doig 
came to Louisiana in September of 
1934 and asked us to organize. We 
had about 35 credit unions then. The 
Federal law had just been passed, and 
we had already organized about ten 
federals. I was elected national di- 
rector. Of course we had only one 
national director to start with.” 

Times have changed. The big prob- 
lem discussed at the first CUNA an- 
nual meeting, as Moses remembers it, 
was the question of where the na- 
tional headquarters should be located. 
Roy F. Bergengren, managing direc- 
tor of CUNA, was heart and soul for 
Madison, Wisconsin. Many did not 
share his enthusiasm; they thought 
Madison was a hard place to get to, 
being more than three hours by train 
from Chicago. Bergengren’s persua- 
siveness won out in the end, but the 
debate was heated. 


“We've got more and bigger prob- 


lems today.” Moses comments. 
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“We're under attack much more now, 
and there is much more competition.” 


On the whole, Moses thinks it’s a 
good thing that the national board 
should be big rather than small. He 
says it’s good to have a large number 
of people interested in national prob- 
lems and active in national affairs. On 
the other hand, he doesn’t believe pro- 
portional representation is necessary. 
“I think it would be better if all 
leagues had the same number of 
votes. Maybe a league should have 
fewer votes when it has just entered 
the association, but after five years, | 
think it might well be given the same 
voting power as the older leagues.” 
Should the leagues all have five votes, 
as the big ones do today? “Maybe 
three would be a better number,” 
Moses suggests. “As new leagues en- 
ter from all over the world, five per 
league would build up to a very big 
number.” 


Bringing in the world 


International expansion adds some 
new problems too, Moses points out. 
Already the movement in Canada 
feels some need for independent sta- 
tus, and this is likely to develop in 
other areas too, such as the Carib- 
bean, Moses sugests. “We may end up 
with some kind of super-organization 
linking together a group of national 
federations,” he says. But this would 


The size of the board of 
directors of CUNA has 
turned it from a working 
board into an annual con- 
vention. This has both ad- 
vantages and disadvan- 
tages. 


not necessarily be just a paper organi- 
zation or biennial cultural exchange 
conference. Moses has visited some of 
the leagues in the Central American 
and Caribbean area, and is convinced 
the people there want something more 
than just spiritual kinship with the 
movement in the States. “They’re in 

terested in our services, and they want 
advice and training. In many areas 
local regulations, particularly cur- 
rency exchange regulations, limits or 
prevents the use of our services, at 
least for the time being, and distance 
presents its own problems, but we are 
attacking all these problems diligently. 
CUNA mutual is already providing in- 
surance in some parts of the Car- 
ribbean, and we are studying the possi- 
bility of serving credit unions in 
Australia. It’s not beyond the realm of 
possibility that this service will be ex- 
tended around the world.” 

Moses has been president of the 
F.C.A. Credit Union in New Orleans 
ever since it was organized in early 
1934: It celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary this year. It is a small credit 
union, with less than 200 potential 
and 98 per cent of them signed up. He 
was president of the Louisiana 
League for fifteen years. He was 
secretary of the Credit Union Na- 
1938-40 and 
again in 1949-51. He served on the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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What about it? 


Charged-off Loans 


How long should we keep our ree- 
ords of charged-off loans? 


ANSWER: 

Records of charged-off loans should 
not be destroyed until all possibility 
of payment has been exhausted or 
until the local statutory period has 
expired, whichever is longest. But in 
no case should these récords be de- 
stroyed before the member’s account 
has been verified by the supervisory 
committee. 

The fact that a loan has been 
charged-off does not relieve the mem- 
ber of his responsibility. Nor does it 
deprive the credit union of its right to 
enforce its claims within the statutory 
period. 

Some credit unions keep all records 
of charged-off loans for a number of 
years after the expiration of the stat- 
utory period. Here are their reasons: 

As long as a member is living, there 
is always a possibility of payment. 
And even after the member has died 
it may be possible to recover a loss 
through one of two sources: (1) If 
the credit union has continued to 
carry loan protection insurance on 
the deceased member, the insurance 
carrier may reimburse the group for 
all or part of the charged-off loan 
amount. (2) At times, the estate of 
member, or his bene- 
ficiary, is willing and able to settle 
all of the decedent’s outstanding debts 
without undue hardship to the mem- 
ber’s family. This applies particularly 
where the member leaves substantial 
life insurance benefits. 


a deceased 


It is sound operational policy to 
establish a schedule for the periodic 
review and follow-up of all charged- 
off loans. Such a schedule could pos- 
sibly call for quarterly or semi-annual 


follow-up. 


Delinquency report 
How detailed should the treasurer's 
monthly delinquency report be? 
ANSWER: 
The treasurer’s monthly  delin- 
quency report should be factual and 
concise. It should contain at least the 
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information listed below under items 
| through 6, and 11. But it is prefer- 
able to include each of these twelve 
items: (1) The delinquent member's 
share account number; (2) his 
name; (3) the date of the loan; (4) 
the date of the last payment; (5) the 
original amount of the loan; (6) the 
unpaid balance; (7) the amount of 
the last payment; (8) the number of 
overdue payments; (9) the total 
amount delinquent; (10) the date of 
the last contact with the member; 
(11) a brief explanation of the reason 
for the delinquency; and (12) a con- 
cise statement of the member’s finan- 
cial circumstances. 

Federal credit unions should use 
Form FCU 118 Rev. 53—or a work 
sheet with the same columnar arrange- 
ments—in preparing their schedule 
of delinquent loans each December 
31. This form divides delinquencies 
into three categories: (a) loans de- 
linquent from 2 to 6 months; (b) 
loans delinquent from 6 to 12 
months; and (c) loans delinquent 12 
months and longer. 

Occasionally a member is making 
regular payments in the amounts 
agreed in the contract. But he may 
be unable to make up payments 
missed earlier. Whenever a credit 
union has several loans falling into 
this category, it may be practical to 
list them together as a group and 
identify them as “behind contract” 
loans. Such a procedure can save sub- 
stantial time at the board meeting. 

In many credit unions the delin- 
quency report is reviewed in advance 
of the board meeting by the group’s 
delinquency committee. Frequently 
this committee is made up of three 
board members. 

The treasurer should be prepared 
at all times to supplement his written 
report to the board by a detailed oral 
explanation of the exact circum- 
stances underlying each delinquency. 


Bonding 
Who should be bonded? 
ANSWER: 
All officers, employees and persons 
handling or responsible for handling 


credit union funds should be bonded, 
including those who have custody or 
control of collateral or other personal 
property owned or held by the credit 
union. 

When using collectors, credit un- 
ions should prepare detailed rules 
for the receipting, reporting and 
turning in of the collected funds. 

A blanket bond can cover all of 
these situations in a single package. 
But it is necessary that the board 
name in its minutes each appointee 
who is to serve in one of these posi- 
tions. And whenever a named person 
discontinues his relationship with the 
credit union, the board minutes 
should reflect this change. 


International Participation 

To what extent does CUNA’s World 
Extension Department work with other 
international organizations? 

ANSWER: 

As credit unions are proving them- 
selves adaptable to the economic 
problems of the people in underdevel- 
oped areas, organizations such as 
UNESCO (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation), ILO (International Labor 
Organization), FAO (Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization), and the Pan 
American Union are taking an in- 
creasing interest in the work of 
CUNA’s World Extension Depart- 
ment. International organizations are 
now co-sponsoring and participating 
in international conferences set up by 
CUNA in cooperation with other or- 
ganizations. And they are contribut- 
ing financially to these conferences. 

For example, UNESCO is planning 
to pay the expenses for a number of 
conferees to participate at a credit 
union training conference in Santi- 
ago de Chile next October. This con- 
ference is co-sponsored by CUNA and 
the Pan American Union, as was an 
earlier conference in San Jose, Costa 
Rica, last July. 

Many volunteer welfare programs 
and agencies, including church and 
others, promote cooperative credit in 
underdeveloped countries. Contact is 
also maintained by CUNA with these. 
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New CUNA executives. All but one of 
CUNA’s twelve districts have elected their vice 
president to join the executive committee In May. 
District twelve’s representative will be named at 
the district meeting in Boston just before the 
CUNA annual meeting. Vice presidents already 
elected are: J. J. Hartmann, Saskatchewan, dis- 
trict one; Gordon Burnham, Nova Scotia, dis- 
trict two; E. Dean Anderson, Oregon, district 
three; Mildred Boyd, California, district four; 
Lauren Plummer, Kansas, district five; H. E. 
McArthur, Illinois, district six; M. A. Stepher- 
son Jr., Tennessee, district seven; John Hiam, 
Alabama, district eight; Curtis B. Schackelford, 
Virginia, district nine; John Nation, Ohio 
District ten; Elmer Johnson, Rhode Island, dis- 
trict eleven. 


Suggestions wanted. In an effort to hear 
more from the “grass roots” level of the credit 
union movement, CUNA has begun a suggestion 
program open to any credit union member. Using 
forms to be supplied by leagues, the member may 
comment on needed service at any level of the 
movement. 


Sidetracked until June, The lawsuit filed 
by CUNA and other organizations, including some 
individual credit unions, against the National 


Tax Equality Association has been delayed until 


June pending an appeal in a U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals. The appeal is not in the CUNA suit but is in 
a parallel case involving trucking firms and rail- 
roads. 


In training. CUNA’s Education Department 
has published a summary of credit union train- 
ing for 1958. Based on reports from fifty-two 
leagues, the summary shows thet credit union 
officers and members participated in 444,224 
hours of training. Included were 1776 chapter 
meetings, 251 institutes, 51 circuit schools and 
1092 management conferences. 


Common bond: New jobs. Several persons 
in the credit union movement have moved to new 
jobs recently. At CUNA, Bill Broxterman re- 
places Bob Lechner as assistant director of organi- 
zation, and John Bickel moves from the Pennsyl- 
vania league into Broxterman’s spot . . . In 
Arizona, Don Warner resigned as league man- 
aging director to become treasurer-manager of 
Phoenix Catholic Credit Union . . . In New Mexi- 
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co, Thomas R. Thomas became league managing 
director, leaving a post as education director for 
the Texas league . . . In Indiana, Clarence Clar- 
kowski was promoted from fieldman to league 
managing director to succeed Larry Kilburn . . . 
In Rhode Island, where Kilburn became manag- 
ing director, Franklin J. Read was named manag- 
ing director emeritus . . . In Prince Edward Is- 
land, Leo Doiron resigned as league managing 
director to join the government health service 
. . » In South Carolina, John F. Camp succeeded 
J. G. Thomas as league managing director . . . 
In Alabama, Marvin S. Hopper was named field- 
man for northern Alabama. 


More liberal law. In the state of Washington, 
the credit union law was amended recently rais- 
ing loan limit from $3500 to $5000, raising the 
limit on loans to be made by loan officers from 
$500 to $1000, increasing maximum real estate 
loans from ten to fifteen years and permitting 
credit unions to place cash reserves in Washing- 
ton Central Credit Union. 


Legislative testimony. In Alabama, league 
managing director Bill Smith explained credit 
union interest charges to legislators working on 
a small loan law. One former representative said 
Alabama presently “legalizes human misery.” 
Testifying before the lawmakers, small loan people 
asked for an 8 percent per annum discount rate 
plus 8 percent service charge plus default charges. 
filing charges, recording charges, certificate trans- 
fer charges, attorney fees and insurance fees. 


Supervise credit. In Nova Scotia, the Dio- 
cesan Synod of the Angelican Church has called 
on the provincial government to appoint a super- 
visor for finance companies. The church attacked 
easy credit as a frequent cause of family problems. 


Special project. Second major publication 
issued by CUNA’s department of special projects 
is Blueprint for Progress, designed for chapters. 
Fifty leagues ordered the material, which con- 
tains instructions for five chapter sessions. Chap- 
ters may order material through leagues. 


Two-league project. Leagues in Georgia 
and Alabama combined to present a seminar for 
management executives on how credit unions can 
shield industrial workers’ paychecks from high- 
rate money lenders. 








Instalment boom. By 1960, dol- 
lar volume of outstanding instalment 
loans may be up 50 percent. This pre- 
diction was made at the instalment 
credit conference of the American 
Bankers Assox iation by Ben H. 
Wooten, president of First National 
Bank of Dallas 


Compete with services. Banks 
should spend more effort in offering 
services comparable to credit unions 
and less effort in seeking restrictive 
laws against credit unions. This ad 
vice came from Carl Balmeier Jr.. ex 
ecutive secretary of the South Dakota 
Bankers Association to a conference 
of instalment credit bankers 


Disecredit with income. A Chi- 
cago survey of deadbeats showed that 
20 percent of them have incomes be 
tween $6000 and $10,000, and another 
Ww) percent earn between $4000 and 
$6000. The survey blamed “emotional 


‘ 


immaturity” and a “cultural pattern” 


of piling up hills. 


Discussion delayed. In Quebec, 
a bill before the legislative assembly 
was postponed by a 65-15 vote, thus 
delaying discussion on whether cer- 
tain muni ipal corporations could de- 
posit money in credit unions as well 
as in banks. The delay kills discussion 
for this session of the assembly 


League Building. Ontario Credit 
Union League delegates at annual 
meeting voted to build a $500,000 
headquarters in Toronto. 


Ground breaking. CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Society will break ground 
for its new home in Madison, Wis- 
consin, at 1] a.m. on Saturday, May 
2. Invited as speakers are William O. 
Knight, Jr., president of CUNA, 
Harold Moses, president of CUNA 
Mutual, Wisconsin governor Gaylord 
Nelson, Madison’s mayor Ivan Nest- 
ingen, and Wisconsin insurance com- 
missioner Paul Rogan. Other invita- 
tions have gone to the executive com- 
mittee of CUNA and the boards of 
CUNA Mutual and CUNA Supply, 
also the National Association of 
Managing Directors and the Filene 
House staff 


International students. Among 
those attending the CUNA School for 
Credit Union Personnel this summer 
will be students from Malaya, Uganda, 
Peru, Panama—and three mission- 
aries preparing for overseas duties. 
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FROM THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Emphasis Needed on the Low 
Income Groups 


REDIT unions were founded to 

help the “Little Man.” We 
even have him under the umbrella 
as our symbol. He has never been 
forgotten, but it may be that we 
have not been giving him enough 
attention in recent years. 

Who is the “Little Man” today? 
He may be a recent immigrant 
from Puerto Rico—he may be 
a farmer on a very small piece 
of land. Perhaps he’s an employee 
of a business too small to have its 
own credit union. Could be that 
he’s an American Indian or Negro. 
just starting out in his own small 
business—trucking, hamburger 
stand or filling station. He’s obvi- 
ously any person who has an in- 
come but not much of a one, and 
he needs incentives to save and he 
needs a source of reasonably priced 
credit. 


How Do We Get 
Credit Unions To Him? 


It’s a problem that the Leagues 
and CUNA have been working at 
for some time. In employee groups 
we usually find competent book- 
keepers and people with some busi- 
ness experience to take over with 
very little training on the part of 
the Leagues. However, in groups 
of low income people, those trained 
leaders aren't so readily found and 
therefore must be trained—usually 
by the Leagues. 


A common bond must be found 
that includes quite a number of 
these people together—a parish or 
church congregation, a club or as- 
sociation, or a community. Then 
the potential leadership must be 
found or developed, and that takes 
a lot of League time! But credit 
unions are needed by these people, 
so the time will be freely given by 
the credit union movement. 


Leadership Development— 
A By-Product 


The formation of a credit union 
brings benefits in savings incen- 
tive and loan availability, of course. 
But over and above that, it brings 
leadership discovery, training and 
development to the group within 
which the credit union is developed. 
And this leadership is not limited 
then to credit union work, but is 
of great importance in many other 
needs of the group. 

Groups of “Little Men” that need 
credit unions also need more and 
more leadership development. Thus 
credit unions serving the low in- 
come groups fulfill a multiple need. 

The credit union movement 
through the Leagues and CUNA 
will make an even greater effort 
to organize and develop successful 
credit unions in low income groups 
than in the past. It is in keeping 
with basic credit union philosophy 
that we do just that! 


H. Vance Austin 
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The stacks of International Nickel can be 
seen wherever you go in Copper Cliff, 








THE BIG WINNER 


was the credit union. It took care of its members during 


the strike better than it knew it could. 


As a result, the community regards it with new respect. 


FFICERS of Copper Cliff Com- 

munity Credit Union, Limited, 
in Ontario’s mineral-rich mid-section, 
have had to pinch themselves hard 
twice recently—once in September 
1958, when the International Nickel 
Company Limited was hit by strike, 
and again in January 1959, when the 
‘strike was over. 

This was a strike that nobody be- 
lieved could happen, because Inco 
had never been struck in Canada. 
Inco practically owns the area. In 
fact, it does own the complete town of 
Copper Cliff, owns all the land and 
most of the houses of the 4500 resi- 
dents. 

But after conciliation efforts at 
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Inco failed last summer, the credit 
union officers realized they must pre- 
pare for a strike. Their seven-year-old 
credit union with assets of $332,000 
was in what they felt was a pretty 
strong cash position with $20,000, On 
top of that they could borrow up to 
50 percent of unimpaired assets, or 
another $166,000. 

The credit union officers, meeting 
three times in emergency session as a 
finance committee, laid proposals be- 
fore the entire board. With minor 
changes in the proposals, the board 
voted acceptance and sat back ready 
for the strike. 

The strike that nobody believed 
could happen actually started on Sep- 





tember 24. Two nights later the Cop 
per Cliff community hall was tense 
with fear but practically void of anger 
as some three hundred credit union 
members met to make the final de- 
cisions. 

Within less than two hours the 
members heard the board’s eight pro- 
posals, asked a few searching ques 
tions and voted the plan into action. 

For the next three months and two 
days, until the strike ended on De 
cember 26, 1958, this is the way the 
credit union operated: 

* Declared a moratorium on interest 
on all loans held by striking members 
* Granted seventy-eight interest-free 
living expense loans to unemployed 
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members, each loan on 
$210 to be paid out in 
weekly checks of $15 each and each 


loan “0 be 


signature 
alone for 


granted without credit 
committee action and without regard 
to the 
credit union 

® Asked working members to con 


member’s past record in the 


tinue loan repayments at ] percent 
per month on unpaid balances, asked 
them to borrow only for emergencies 
and asked them to continue making 
regular share savings 

® Above the $210 living 
loans, set up $200 emergency loans 


expense 
(medical, property payments, etc.) 
for non-working members 
® Assured members that the credit 
union would be able to pay at least 
a 4 percent dividend on shares for 
1958 and possibly be able to continue 
its long-established 10 percent rebate 
on interest 

he credit union had “prepared for 
the worst and hoped for the best,” 
however, the strike did not go accord- 
ing to their expectations. With some 
500 members on strike, the credit 
union had planned on making about 
300 living expense loans, Only 78 
were applied for. Not a single $200 
emergency expense loan was applied 
for. During only one month did share 
withdrawals exceed savings; other 
savings continued at a 
gratifying rate. Cash accumulated so 
rapidly that the credit union was able 
to grant full-interest rate loans to non- 
striking members at virtually an un- 
interrupted rate and still the credit 
union had to deposit $25,000 in idle 


wise share 
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funds in the Ontario League’s central 
credit department. 

The credit union might be identi- 
fied as the biggest “winner” of the 
strike. The union, Local 598, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, settled for a three- 
year contract little changed from the 
former contract. In the eyes of union 
officials, company management and 
Copper Cliff businessmen, the credit 
union gained immense community 
stature. 


Members come first 


The credit union’s position during 
the strike is best stated by Walter 
Morden, head timekeeper, 
president of the credit union from 
organization in 195] until spring 
1958 when he was appointed to the 
Ontario Credit Union League board. 
Of all the credit union’s officers he is 
closest to company management. He 


says: 


Inco’s 


“The credit union was not con- 
cerned with the strike, only with cer 
tain members who were temporarily 
without income. Therefore it was the 
credit union’s job to assist them while 
they were out of income. We would 
take the same attitude in case of any 
other emergency. 

“We believed that the credit union 
should not capitalize on the strike by 
accumulating interest while 
members had no income. 

“Salaried (non-striking) members 
were not concerned with the strike. 
Therefore, credit union-wise, we felt 
there should be no difference in our 
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dealings with them.” 

First hint of oncoming labor dif- 
ferences was in March 1958, when the 
company laid off 1200 men. With the 
contract scheduled to expire in June, 
negotiations for a new contract 
opened in April. Two months later, in 
June, the company cut back produc- 
tion at Copper Cliff from forty hours 
to thirty-two hours per week. 

Because about five hundred credit 
union members suffered pay cuts in 
the work slowdown, the officers issued 
a bulletin in July. Members were 
asked to continue repayments if pos- 
sible, to ask for a more liberal repay- 
ment plan if needed, to borrow from 
the credit union for other contractual 
payments and not only to leave share 
savings untouched but to build them 
slightly if possible. 

Apparently the suggestions worked. 
During the summer, borrowing 
dropped off noticeably but share sav- 
ings continued to increase. Not until 
August did five members ask for 
more lenient repayment schedules be- 
cause of reduced income. 

During August and September the 
finance committee began outlining the 
credit union’s program. On that com- 
mittee were president Laurence Gar- 
ber, vice president Enio Bertulli, 
secretary Morden, treasurer J. T. 
Gallagher and assistant treasurer 
William Becket. Their emergency re- 
port was made to the board on Sep- 
tember 15, and, with some changes, 
the board adopted these for presenta- 
tion if and when the strike was called. 

Work stopped after the final shift 
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on September 23. Joint agreement left 
a few men on the job to shut down the 
plant without damage to equipment. 

Treasurer Gallagher lives, like most 
of his fellow credit union officers and 
members, in the shadow of the three 
giant smokestacks at the Inco plant. 
He says, “To watch that plant shut 
down was like watching a giant die. 


There was an unearthly quiet all over 
town, like a graveyard.” Many people 
left town immediately, others got 
part-time jobs and some just sat and 
waited. 


The strike covered the smelter, re- 
finery and iron ore recovery plant 
with about 5000 men in Copper Cliff 
and another 7000 to 8000 men in 
mines at Frood, Creighton, Garson, 
Lerack, Murray and Stobie. Geo- 
graphically, the strike stretched eight- 
een miles northeast of Copper Cliff to 
Garson and thirty-two miles north- 
west to Lerack. Nearly all of these 
places had a credit union either in a 
mine, community or parish. 


League lends a hand 

Contrasted to the quiet in Copper 
Cliff was the busy concern in the 
office of the Ontario Credit Union 
League in Toronto some 400 miles 
south. Managing director John Halli- 
nan and education director John 
Homer had watched the Inco strike 
approaching, because labor negotia- 
tions at Inco affected practically the 
entire Sudbury district chapter of 
credit unions. A chapter school 
scheduled in September for the Sud- 
bury district had been postponed 
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“because of economic conditions.” 

On the very first day of the strike. 
September 24, Homer and Hallinan 
telephoned credit union managers in 
the Sudbury district and said, “Ar- 
range a meeting for tonight; we'll be 
there.” Flights from Toronto to Sud 
bury were cancelled by heavy fog, so 
the two had what Homer calls “the 
ride of our lives” as they drove 
hurriedly to Sudbury. 

Their recommendations generally 
were that striking credit union mem- 
bers be given some special considera- 
tion during the strike. The main 
thing, as the league saw it, was to 
keep credit unions in operation as 
near normal as possible. Definitely, 
though, the league men said, credit 
union members should be given an 
opportunity to make final decisions 
on strike policy. 

Copper Cliff Community Credit 
Union, with its preliminary work al- 
ready done by the finance committee 
and board, was prepared. 

The emergency general meeting 
was, according to Morden, “entirely 
different from the usual membership 
meeting. We had rapt attention. Rea- 
sonable, intelligent thinking was evi- 
dent. Strikers and non-strikers didn’t 
sit apart. They mixed together, 
laughed and talked.” Treasurer 
Gallagher says, “This was a bunch of 
sensible people ready for the worst.” 

In front of each member was a 
three-page report from the board 
showing the credit union’s condition 
as of August 31, 1958. This included 
shares of $295,736, personal loans of 


Decision on strike policy 
was handled first by a 
finance committee, then by 
the entire board. Members 
accepted the board's com- 
plete recommendations. 


INCO's three big smoke- 
stacks dominate the entire 
Copper Cliff landscape, as 
in this picture from the 
town's modest business sec- 
tion. 


Treasurer J. T. Gallagher, 
wife Margaret, a part-time 
credit union employee, and 
two daughters live com- 
fortably in a company- 
owned house. Rent is $45 
a month. 


$298,576 and cash on hand of $20,- 
203. As additional information the 
board showed that the credit union 
had 201 members on strike with share 
savings of $70,173 and loans of 
$166,299; 155 non-striking members 
with share savings of $56,246 and 
loans of $133,524 and 486 other 
members with $169,316 in share sav- 
ings and no loans of whom about 300 
were on strike. 


Estimating loan demand 


The board estimated that 500 mem 
bers in all were on strike. They esti- 
mated, further that 300 of these men 
might need emergency loans during 
the strike. As a starting point, they 
made their plans for three months, or 
enough to get them through 1958. The 
credit union was going into the strike 
with $20,000 cash. On top of that 
there would be estimated income 
from non-striking borrowers of about 
$10,000 per month. This, added to 
expected share savings growth by 
strikers and non-strikers alike, made 
total of $60,000 money estimated 
available for the three months. Divid- 
ing $60,000 by the 300 members who 
were expected to need loans to meet 
living expenses, the board set an 
amount per member of $210, to be 
paid at $15 per week for fourteen 
weeks. 

The board’s eight recommenda- 
tions were taken up one by one. 
Questions from the floor were an- 
swered by officers. There were no 
questions on five of the eight recom- 
mendations. The meeting moved 
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swiltly, and at 9:55 p.m. the meeting 

all eight 
effect and 
voting special thanks to the officers. 

The credit committee, at its next 
meeting on October 1, granted ten 
living expense loans of $210 each to 
unemployed members. Credit com- 
mittee approval was a formality since 


adjourned, after voting 


recommendations into 


the board had ruled that living ex- 
pense loans would be made to any 
striking member, on his signature 
alone and without regard to his past 
As the 


received the loan, the full 


record in the credit union. 
me mber 
$210 was set up in a deposit account. 
ac h week he 


credit union office, open every after- 


could come by the 


noon in a downtown building, and 
withdraw $15. 

The strikers, many with families of 
three and four children, obviously 
couldn't live on only $15 a week. But 
many had prepared for the strike 
without touching credit union sav- 
ings. Some were eligible to receive 
vacation checks equal to 2 percent of 
their last full year’s earnings for each 
week of vacation due. Some people 
also held Canadian government sav- 
ings bonds that were payable; some 
got part-time jobs. Living expenses 
for families of most strikers included 
rent averaging around $40 a month 
for a company-owned house, 50 cents 
for a gallon of gasoline, 22 cents for 
a loaf of bread, 25 cents for a quart 
of milk and 98 cents for a pound of 
sirloin steak. 

Demand for living expense loans 
never met expectations. Instead of the 
300 that the board had planned for, 
only seventy-eight were requested. 
During the three full months of the 
strike—-October, November and De- 
cember, shares 
shares 
$3.031 


exceeded 
$11,415 to 


paid-in 
withdrawn by 


Cash position improved 


During October 1958, shares ex- 
ceeded loans for the first time in the 
credit union’s history. Instead of fall- 
ing badly during the strike the credit 
union’s cash became so 
strengthened that in October it de- 
$25,000 in the Ontario 


position 


posited 
League. 

Loans to working members at | 
percent per month went on almost as 
usual, For instance there were these 
loans: $1200 for consolidation and 
vacation, $1010 for moving, $2000 
for medical, $50 for personal ex- 
penses, $175 for furniture, $232 for 


insurance. During October through 
December the credit union made fifty- 
one loans to non-strikers totaling 
$45,917. 

The credit union’s strike procedure 
went so smoothly that board action 
after the start was practically un- 
needed. In October the board voted to 
insure all living expense loans under 
its contract with CUNA Mutual In- 
surance Society. In December the 
board voted to send four delegates to 
the Ontario Credit Union League 
meeting in Toronto in January if the 
strike was settled but only two dele- 
gates if the strike was still on. 


Safe to smoke together? 


One big decision the board had to 
make during the strike was whether to 
hold, as scheduled, the semi-annual 
educational “smoker” for all male 
members in November. This session 
is a tradition at Copper Cliff. Fi- 
nanced through beer sales and partial 
charge for a late evening dinner, the 
sessions are built around a rotating 
panel idea. At each table are seated 
twenty-five members and two credit 
union officers. For twenty minutes 
these officers answer members’ ques- 
tions. Then the officers rotate to 
another table. The end result is that 
all members get to question all 
officers. 

Feeling in any gathering of strikers 
and non-strikers could possibly run 
high, the board realized. But certainly 
the need for an educational session 
was there, and the results seemed 
worth the risk. 

Turnout was practically record- 
breaking. There were no incidents, 
nothing but tension-relieving fraterni- 
zation and some basic credit union 
education. 

One month later, on December 26, 
the strike ended, having run three 
months and two days. Several days, 
however, were required to put the 
plant back into full production. Rec- 
ognizing that all credit union mem- 
bers were not called back immedi- 
ately, the board extended the closing 
date on interest-free loans to Decem- 
ber 31. 

By the end of the strike the credit 
union had loans outstanding to 211 
strikers scattered from Ottawa to 
Vancouver and some in the United 
States. Some had moved permanently 
elsewhere but had stayed in contact 
with the credit union. The board 
anticipated some delinquency prob- 
lems and, in January, appointed three 


additional members to the delinquent 
loan committee “due to the conditions 
created by the strike.” This precau- 
tion proved needless, though, for by 
the end of January the credit union 
had received payments from all but 
sixteen of the strikers. By the end of 
February, payments had been re- 
ceived from all but two strikers. 
Though the strike knocked loan 
volume in the credit union down 
$16,000 from 1957, the credit union 
ended 1958 with a net of $20,058. 
After transferring $4,011 to the 
guarantee fund, the credit union had 
$16,046 available for distribution. 
At the annual meeting in January, 
the board recommended and members 
approved that the $16,046 be dis- 


tributed as follows: 


5 percent to 
education fund 
4 percent dividend to 
shareholders 
10 percent interest rebate 
Undivided earnings ---- 


$ 1,002.89 
2,967.55 


Out of the education fund the 
board sends delegates to the league 
annual meeting in Toronto, buys 
tickets for officers to chapter func- 
tions, pays officer expenses when they 
are invited outside to participate in 
credit union affairs, covers part of the 
annual meeting expense, and spon- 
sors the semiannual smokers. 

A 4 percent dividend to share- 
holders is traditional at Copper Cliff. 
Treasurer J. T. Gallagher says, “We 
could have paid 6 or 7 percent but we 
always felt that we should prepare for 
a rainy day. We have thought there 
might be a depression with lay-offs 
but we never considered a strike. We 
believe it is practical for a credit 
union to save just as it is practical 
for us as individuals to save.” 

With labor-management peace re- 
stored in the form of a three-year 
contract with slight wage increases 
and return to a forty-hour week, the 
credit union is expecting a boom, 
particularly in personal loans. The 
annual meeting in January author- 
ized the board to spend $1500 to 
furnish a bigger office as soon as a 
location is found. Treasurer Galla- 
gher says, “Because we gained such 
stature during the strike, we expect a 
lot of new members. These people had 
to hold back during the strike, and 
they will want credit now. We may 
have to borrow up to $75,000 to serve 
them. Be assured that we will do just 
that.” 
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DESJARDINS 
(Continued from page 5) 


tn July, Arthur Ham and John Glenn 
of the Foundation visited Desjardins 
in Levis and had a long discussion 
with him. Then Desjardins returned 
the favor with a visit to New York, 
returning home after several stops in 
New England. On October 30 he 
wrote to Ham: 

“I am home again, in splendid 
health, my wife and I, although a lit- 
tle tired of such a long journey. We 
have visited New Bedford, Fall River. 
Boston and Lynn, and I have had the 
pleasure of an interview with Gov- 
ernor Pothier of Rhode Island, at his 
office in Providence. The Governor 
seems very much interested in the 
movement, and he has asked me for a 
copy of the law of Massachusetts; 
which copy I sent him in passing at 
Boston, with a view to introduce the 
same in Rhode Island. On the whole 
I believe I did some good work for 
our cause, having had the good luck 
to start a new credit union in Fall 
River by my visit there. 

“Your kind letter of Oct. 25th and 
that of Mr. Glenn have both con- 
firmed the impression that my visit 
at New York has been successful for 
1 confess that at first I was afraid 
that it was not so. But I now see that 
I was wrong in my doubts, and I am 
most happy that it is so... 

“Last night I received your N.Y. 
Times clipping about President Taft's 
views and work in favor of our move- 
ment. He means well, no doubt, but | 
am afraid that he may take the wrong 
road to success. Would it be possible 
to let him know what I have done in 
Canada and the appreciation of the 
Russell Sage Foundation on my recent 
visit? When I say so, I have not the 
least idea of boasting myself, but only 
to prevent possible mistakes. 

“President Taft boasts the Myrick 
Credit Union, and you know by what 
Mr. Ward has told us at lunch in 
N.Y. that he is not quite so sanguine. 
What would President Taft say if he 
knew the results we can show at Levis 
and in Canada generally . . .” 

Ham replied that he would consider 
taking the matter up with President 
Taft, but that he expected Woodrow 
Wilson would win the coming election 
in November, adding, “I am sure that 
if Governor Wilson is elected, we can 
count on energetic and intelligent co- 
operation in putting this matter be- 
fore the people of the country.” A 
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letter was written to Taft, but Des- 
jardins was not invited to speak at 
the conference of governors called by 
the President, which included a spe- 
cial session on cooperative credit on 
December 6. 

Ham wrote again to Desjardins on 
December 11 to tell him what had 
happened at the conference. He said 
papers on cooperative credit were de- 
livered by Governor O’Neil of Ala- 
bama and Myron T. Herrick, the 
American ambassador to France. A 
committee of nine had been appointed 
to draft a bill providing for the in- 
corporation of cooperatives of all 
kinds: the bill was intended to be sub- 
mitted to all state legislatures. 

Ham and Glenn spent some time 
with the conferees in the White House 
on December 7, where President Taft 
addressed them briefly. It looked, 
Ham said, as if a commission would 
be sent abroad to study European 
systems of cooperative credit, and he 
was afraid they might come back with 
hasty and misleading impressions that 
would be injurious. 


Urges credit first 


He also reported that Sir Horace 
Plunkett, famous Irish cooperative 
leader. was in the United States and 
had said that for rural people various 
kinds of marketing coperatives might 
be organized ahead of credit unions. 

Desjardins found all this very in- 
teresting and replied at once: 

“T have your letter of the 11th inst. 
and I was very much interested in 
reading what you wrote me about the 
Congress of the Governors and Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s ideas, which are 
not quite my own on some points, 
because Sir Horace has never plunged 
into the credit work as I have done 
myself. However, he has said himself 
that if he had known cooperative 
credit before, he would have begun 
his work in Ireland by starting with 
credit societies instead of farmers’ 
associations for marketing their prod- 
uce, And in that he was right. I do 
not understand why he should advise 
the contrary here .. . 

“The movement is now a very 
stronghold in English speaking Can- 
ada, and I am receiving daily letters 
inquiring about it. It is very likely 
due to the uprising movement now in 
course in the U.S. So much the bet- 
wee 

In February 1913 Desjardins ac- 
knowledged receipt of a draft of a 





credit union bill to be submitted to 
the New York legislature—it was later 
introduced by a young Senator named 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. But Desjardins 
was more absorbed. at the moment, 
in worries about the Taft commission, 
which now definitely was going to 
Europe to study cooperative credit 
and make a report to President Taft. 

“I do not share your views,” he 
told Ham, “about this trip doing no 
harm. On the contrary, | am afraid 
that it may lead to mischief, in put- 
ting the future movement on_ the 
wrong track, repeating the deplorable 
mistake of Napoleon III, when Em- 
peror of France, wishing to do grand, 
oh very grand, by a large land bank, 
and which bank ended in a miserable 
fiasco, after having lost most of its 
capital in speculation, without extend- 
ing almost no help to the agricultural 
classes, while the small village banks, 
like those I am advocating, have 
worked wonders in France and are as 
prosperous as ever. By what I have 
read and by the very turn of mind 
of your American people, I am afraid, 
I repeat, to see the same regrettable 
mistake. These gentlemen of the Com- 
mission will be fascinated by the big 
results shown, forgetting that those 
results were brought about and could 
not have ever existed without the 
humble, modest and almost imper- 
ceptible small local units who were 
the foundation of the whole fabric of 
agricultural credit. Or they will be 
induced to believe that the German 
land banks system can be imported 
and swallowed hocus pocus by the 
American people without taking into 
account the diversity of circum- 
stances, conditions, etc., looking only 
to do things on a big scale, a kind of 
land trust 4 la Pierrepont Morgan. I 
do not wish to be understood as criti- 
cising in a blind way their future 
work. No, they seem to start with 
strange ideas in their heads. For my 
part I found much more difficulty to 
adapt the cooperative credit system 
to our American circumstances and 
make it work well, than to understand 
thoroughly the principles of the vari- 
ous European systems, and I never 
went over the Sea... 

“T am sure that all and every one 
of those gentlemen who worked out 
that European tour mean well, still 
they appear to be carried away by 
enthusiasm and a desire to find a big 
scheme to dazzle the American people 
with.” 

During the early months of 1913 
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Desjardins and Ham corresponded 
extensively on two subjects—the pro- 
posed New York credit union law and 
a translation of a booklet on credit 
unions written in French by Desjar- 
dins, translated into English by him 
and then edited by the Russell Sage 
staff. On April 22 Desjardins had 
news which filled him with joy and 
pride—Pope Pius X had conferred on 
him the title of Commander of the 
Order of Gregory the Great, in recog- 
nition of his work with people's 
banks. His modesty and his delight 
fought quite a battle, as this charming 
letter to Ham shows: 

‘If you could take any interest in 
what happens to me in the way of 
honor, I might perhaps tell you that 
| have just been knighted by His 
Holiness Pope Pius X, having been 
conferred the title of Commendatore 
of the Order of Gregory the Great. 
But this can hardly have any interest 
to you except perhaps on account of 
our sympathetic relations. This high 
distinction has been conferred upon 
me for my alleged services for the 
cause you know now so well. Pardon 
me for the above indiscretion, and 
forgive me, because I wrote this to a 
trusted friend. Am I right in so be- 
lieving?” 

And he added a postscript: “The 
French papers in my province and 
elsewhere are full of eulogies to me, 
who so little deserve them, but the 
honor seems to those papers a very 
great one . . . forgive me for such 
indiscreet writing about my humble 


self,” 
Fears grandiose plans 


On June 30 he was still worry- 
ing about the American commission 
that was studying cooperative credit 
societies in Europe. He wrote to 
Ham: 

“I am just in receipt of a letter 
from my good friend from London, 
Henry W. Wolff, the great cooperator, 
in which he states the American Com- 
mission touring now Europe is a mere 
farce from a practical point of view 
of an investigation on cooperative 
credit. This opinion confirms my 
own about the usefulness of this ex- 
pensive tour, for you remember what 
I wrote you almost a year ago. | 
thought, as I do still, that it was use- 
less to go so far to learn what you 
learned yourself almost at home, with- 
out such fuss and expense to the 
public exchequer. But above all what 
I fear is a wrong direction given to 
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the movement in your country, which 
error would do infinitely more harm 
than good. These commissioners 
would like to appear to know some- 
thing as a result of their expensive 
tour and the public duly impressed 
with the idea that they must know all 
about what they are talking would 
feel inclined to follow blindly their 
direction. Happily Mr. Wolff tells me 
that President Wilson seemed to be 
on his guard and has put himself in 
direct toueh with Sir Horace Plunkett, 
which fact is somewhat reassuring to 
me, although Sir Horace is not, to my 
mind, quite a safe guide in connection 
with the American conception of the 
basis acceptable to our communities, 
so far as unlimited liability is con- 
cerned. Still he may contribute to 
keep the movement on a sure ground, 
generally speaking. I rely upon your- 
self, and very largely so, to watch the 
doings and see that proper warning 
reaches President Wilson.” 


Disagreement with Wolff 


One of the major changes Des- 
jardins had made in adapting people’s 
banks to Quebec conditions was to 
drop the old Raiffeisen feature of 
unlimited liability. Raiffeisen used 
this device because it enabled his 
societies to borrow heavily, but Des- 
jardins felt that the people of Quebec 
would not accept cooperative credit 
if their liability was greater than 
their share holdings. When he 
reached this opinion, he was sup- 
ported in it by Luzzatti, who organ- 
ized credit unions in Italy with lim- 
ited liability. 

Suddenly it was reported that 
Henry W. Wolff had told the Amer- 
ican Commission that Desjardins’ 
people’s banks would not succeed, 
because they did not accept unlimited 
liability. Desjardins naturally was 
disturbed, and wrote to Ham: 

“As for Mr. Wolff, I am not greatly 
surprised at what he wrote to the 
Secretary of American Commission 
and confidentially I will tell you why. 
Mr. Wolff is getting old and I seri- 
ously believe that his mind is affected. 
He has become what we call in French 
‘gateux.’ and I have noticed traces of 
that in his last writings. 

“Moreover he has all the prejudices 
of an European against America and 
does not realize our economic con- 
ditions. | confess that he has never 
well understood my parish banks, and 
what he has written about them shows 
it fully. T am however proud to have 


the approval of far better praciiced 
men than he, for he is an historian, 
a faithful and brilliant one, in his 
first books above all, but he has not 
had a thorough experience himself. I 
repeat that he has become ‘gateux,” 
being out of his time, on account | 
suppose of his age . . 

“As for the appreciation of Mr. 
Wolff, I really do not care much .. . 
Because I did not adopt the unlimited 
liability of European similar banks, 
he has, I was told, written about the 
same opinion of my banks. Still ex- 
perience has demonstrated that I was 
right and Luzzatti thinks that I was 
too . . . I have followed the unani- 
mous advice of the continental co- 
operators in congress assembled when 
they laid down in a famous proposi- 
tion that cooperative credit should be 
organized by taking into considera- 
tion the circumstances and conditions 
of the community, even the prejudices, 
keeping rigidly only the basic char- 
acteristics of cooperation. 

“For instance, the liability, whether 
limited or unlimited, even when there 
is none de facto, is not an essential 
principle but a mere means to get the 
necessary capital. Therefore, when 
you can get capital without it, you 
can disregard that feature without 
any harm. As a means to insure a 
closer supervision on the part of the 
members of such a society, I do not 
believe that here, in America, liability 
can be a safeguard at all, but it would 
drive away a good many otherwise 
sympathetic to such an organiza- 
Per 

“I desire to add this: Why, as Mr. 
Brandeis said rightly quite recently 
in Harpers’ Weekly, is ‘England still 
lagging lamentably behind’ in co- 
operative credit? Solely because Mr. 
Wolff had made the lamentable mis- 
take of presenting that credit in- 
timately bound up with unlimited 
liability, which the English public 
would not and will never accept . . . 


IlIness came in 1917 


During 1914 there was protracted 
correspondence between Desjardins 
and Ham about a booklet by Des- 
jardins. Proofs were mailed back and 
forth, and eventually the booklet was 
printed (see The Bridge, March 
1942). In 1917, after a prolonged 
lull, Desjardins began mentioning the 
fact that he had been seriously ill. 
The last letter in the file is dated 
May 15, 1918. He died, in 1920, aged 


sixty-six. 
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COIN HANDLING 


MADE Easy 


POR CREDIT UNION 


MEMBERS 


. .. easier to carry coins in this 
“SQUEEZE-OPEN”" PURSE 





This popular “squeeze-open” 
coin purse is made of soft, rub- 
ber-like plastic that is practi- 
cally wear-proof. It’s easy to 
open with one hand, yet it 
stays flat and smooth. Saves 
wear on pockets. 


The “little man” symbol and 


your credit union’s message 
will last for years. They appear 
in embossed white enamel that 
won't fade or wear off. All or- 
ders include assorted colors — 
red, blue, green, and brown — 
unless you specify otherwise. 


40c EACH 


,.. easier to save coins with these SPECIAL AIDS 


1-99 


?_ 100-499 500-999 
$6.80C $6.15C $5.60C 


POPULAR 
DIME SAVERS 
(CB-3) This postcard-size 
dime-saver, printed in a 
bright attractive color, has 
spaces for 30 dimes. 
Empty slots are strong 
reminders to save more. 
We can imprint, or you 
can use rubber stamp in 

space provided. 


IMPRINTING $6.00 FIRST M, $2.50 EACH ADDITIONAL M 


STURDY 
COIN BANKS 


(c8-70) Here's a re- 
usable coin bank that’s 
light — easy to handle in 
quantity. The heavy card- 
board cylinder is 3” high, 
2” in diameter, with metal 
end insert and removable 
plug. Half-dollar size 
slot. 


250 SO 1000 
$25.00 $40.00 $76.00 
INCLUDES IMPRINTING 





FEATHERWEIGHT 
DIME BANKS 


(C8-50) There’s enough 
space in this handy dime 
bank to hold a $5 share, 
yet it’s small and easy to 
carry. The tough card- 
board cylinder has metal 
end inserts and a credit 
union message on the 


$18.75 $27.00 $50.00 label. 
INCLUDES IMPRINTING 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE, Box 333, Madison, Wis.* Box 800, Hamilton, Ont. 


May, 1959 





Low-cost 
COIN ENVELOPES 


(c8-2) This neat little 
coin envelope fits into any 
= or purse, always 
andy for saving surplus 
change. Ideal for the 
ladies! Made of heavy- 
duty paper, with space for 
imprint or rubber stamp. 


$25.00 PER M 


INCLUDES IMPRINTING — MINIMUM ORDER IMPRINTED 1000 
Order now from your league supply office — or from 
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(Continued from page %) 


ple’s bank,” again entirely without 
authority of any state law, which | 
believe is still in flourishing opera- 
tion. 

All this resulted in a recommenda- 
tion in my 1908 report that Massa- 
chusetts should not only authorize 
but put its prestige back of these 
little savings and loan associations of 
the Globe type by providing for their 
incorporation along the lines of Euro- 
pean experience and admitting them 
to the brotherhood of Massachusetts 
banking institutions. The basis of the 
recommendation was that they would 
provide deposit and loan service to 
a large element of the population to 
which such facilities were otherwise 
not effectively available. 

The next step was to prepare a bill. 
Here it should be said that James F. 
Curtis, then Assistant to Attorney 
General Dana Malone, had a good 
deal te.do with drafting the bill. Also 
Alphonse Desjardins, who 
down from Levis, P. Q., 


came 
to visit me 
for a few days for this purpose. 

We discussed at length what name 
should be given to the child, if and 
when born. The first choice would 
have been “Cooperative Banks” had 
this name not been already pre 
empted by an existing type of in- 
stitution. “People’s Banks” was also 
discussed but, for various reasons, 
finally 
Unions,” the 


discarded. Agreement was 
“Credit 


name used in Belgium and elsewhere. 


reac hed on 


One worry we had constantly in 
mind in preparing the bill was the 
difficulty of attempting to transplant 
an institution from Europe, or even 
nearby Quebec , into Massachusetts 
soil and expecting it to look anything 
like its forbears when it grew up. For 
institutions 
emphasized that their soundness de 


example, the European 


pended largely on making their loans 
for productive purposes only. Their 
members were 


largely farmers or 


small tradesmen. Here, however, we 
expect d few of either of these groups 
to become members. The members in 
Massachusetts would be mostly wage 
earners. We wondered how this fact 
might affect the loaning procedure 
here. You appear to have worked it 
out satisfactorily by requiring that 
loans shall be for provident purposes. 

Another fear we had was that am- 
hitious people might want to make 
a credit union extend over too large 
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un area and lose the group cohesion 
and relationship which seemed to be 
essential. | gather that here and else- 
where there have been such cases 
and that some of them have come to 
vrief, so that actual experience is 
creating its own rule that credit 
unions, unless under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, should be confined to a 
natural group. 

Suffice to say that the law we 
drafted, after a few years of experi- 
ence, was later pretty thoroughly re- 
written, proving the difficulty already 
referred to of transplanting an insti- 
tution ready made from a European 
to an American environment, 


Hearing scheduled 


Now, having prepared the bill, the 
next step was to have a hearing be- 
fore the banking committee of the 
legislature. Officers of several com- 
mercial banks, savings banks and 
cooperative banks, under the leader- 
ship of Henry Parkman, agreed to 
come to the hearing. There they 
stated that the proposed law did not 
encroach on their fields but would 
operate in a somewhat new field. In 
fact, they went so far as to say that 
they presented no objection to it, 
which was very helpful. Desjardins 
told of his experiences in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec and was questioned 
interestedly by the Committee. The 
banking committee, by the way, was 


EARLY DAYS 
(Continued from page 13) 


which is ours must be used wisely 
for the common good. That is one of 
the tests of any organization which 
has the welfare of the people as its 
objective.” 

* The development of harmony and 
unity. “A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. Those who oppose 
credit unions are strong—we cannot 
afford the luxury of internal dissen- 
tion. If persisted in, it will ultimately 
destroy us.” 

* The putting of first things first. 
“We do not have the funds at this 
time to do everything that would be 
nice or even desirable. We need to 
determine what are the truly impor- 
tant things and set ourselves at all 
costs to do them.” 


* The danger of loss of philosophy. 
Here the danger is double, as Clarke 


then under the chairmanship of Sena- 
tor Dean of Malden. Among its new 
members that year was a young, slim, 
sandy-headed fellow from Northamp 
ton, serving his first term, who lis- 
iened well but said little! * 

Then occurred something dra- 
matic, which also proved to be 
decisive for the success of the whole 
credit union movement in the United 
States—the appearance before the 
committee of a Massachusetts man 
who had actually seen a credit union 
in operation. I don’t need to tell you 
that his name was Edward A. Filene. 
He told of the interest in credit 
unions which he had recently derived 
from a trip around the world. Speci- 
fically, he had observed them at work 
in the tiny villages of the plains and 
jungles of far away India where, | 
happen to know from personal obser- 
vation, living standards are far below 
anything we here imagine. If any- 
thing were needed to clinch the matter 
with the committee, it was his testi- 
mony, not negative, like that of the 
bankers, but positive. And, of course, 
it is unnecessary to tell you any- 
thing about his devotion since then, 
both personal and financial, but al- 
ways disinterested, to the furtherance 
of the credit union movement in the 
United States. It is one of the out- 
standing cases of disinterested de- 
votion in American history. 


*This refers, of course, to Calvin Coolidge 


sees it: the danger that the goal of 
service to the member will be for- 
gotten, and the danger that more and 
more volunteers will begin to ask for 
compensation. Clarke is most earnest 
on this point. So far, as he sees it, the 
credit union movement has developed 
on sound lines. But the unexpected 
growth, the great size of assets and 
membership, now create new dangers 
that could not be fully anticipated 
twenty-five years ago at Estes Park. 
There is a new need for vigilance. 


MOSES ON GROWTH 
(Continued from page 15) 


executive committee as vice president 
from the southern district from 1943 
to 1949. In 1945 he was elected to 
the CUNA Mutual board, and has 
served on it ever since. From 1945 to 
1951 he was on both boards—CUNA 
and CUNA Mutual—and thinks this 
joint service helped create better 
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“Our Burroughs Accounting Machine enabled us to reduce preparation 
time on operating reports 66%,” 


says H. F. McCabe, Treasurer, National Tube Employees Federal Credit Union #5409, Gary, Indiana, 


“Rapid increases in assets and mem- 
bership literally forced us to abandon 
our old, passbook-posting, manual 
accounting methods. We just 
couldn’t keep up with the work-load. 


‘“‘After talking it over with 
Burroughs Corporation, we installed 
their F401 Sensimatic Accounting 
Machine. That simply, we mechan- 
ized our entire system. 


“The Sensimatic readily handies even the most complex 
records. We were able to dispense with passbooks and 
use a payroll deduction plan. Preparing ledgers and 


trial balances, computing dividends—all these tasks 
were taken over by the Sensimatic. Now our figures are 
up to date every day and, as a result, we turn out 
monthly operating reports in one day instead of three.”’ 


National Tube is but one of many credit unions that 
helped themselves to peak efficiency—and economy — 
with a Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting System. 


A Burroughs Systems counselor can put the very same 
advantages at your disposal. All it takes is a phone call 
to our nearby branch and an appointment for a demon- 
stration. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—T M's 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / IN ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 








RESEARCH 

Preliminary report on survey of league 
stabilization funds submitted to CUNA 
directors, league managing directors and 
league presidents. Also helping public 
relations compile information for 1959 
credit union yearbook, (Bert Levin, di 
rector.) 


PERSONNEL 

Wage and fringe benefit survey among 
leagues and credit unions has been set 
up. Releases will go soon to all partici 
pating léagues and credit unions. Job 
seckers or leagues with files on job 
seekers are urged to forward data to this 
department for national distribution 
(John Lary, director.) 


THE CREDIT UNION BRIDCE 
Some material in this May issue is 
being printed for the first time any 
where. Limited extra copies of the May 
issve are available for those interested 
in historical data on the credit union 
movement. (Dick Giles, editor.) 


INSURANCE SERVICES 

Maximum benefit for accidental death, 
dismemberment or loss of sight under 
the group accident policy for volunteer 
directors and committee members of 
leagues or credit unions has been raised 
from $7000 to $8000 as of April 1 at no 
additional cost. (Stan Harris, director.) 


ORGANIZATION 

New anniversary year brochures dis 
tributed for volunteer organizers’ con 
test and CUNA Founders’ Club mem 
bership 
designed to be worn by Founders’ Club 
members attending Boston meeting. . . . 
Issued in April first copy of new bulletin 
to carry reports on credit union activity 
in rural areas. Thirty leagues have des 
ignated rural credit union reporters to 
send material to CUNA. (Bob Dolan, 
director.) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

1959 yearbook will be available about 
June 1. Same size as last year (72 pages) 
but containing more statistical and 
graphic material. Some 100,000 copies 
will Zo to credit unions, s« hools, librar- 
ies, government agencies, legislators and 
researchers. Will be available in limited 
bulk supply to leagues at no charge. 
(Warren Lutey, director.) 


of Hubert Rholles. 





eeping Posted 
ON CUNA SERVICES 


The CUNA program and services are planned on the basis of consultation 
between League officers and staff, national board and committee members and 
CUNA staff. The basic purpose of the CUNA program is to support, supplement 
and strengthen League programs. Most CUNA services are available through 
League offices; some are available directly. 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 

Production averaging over fifty jobs in 
process on any given day. Job orders 
since last summer have totaled more 
than one-a-day. Anniversary year items 
include floor displays for Boston meet- 
ing. Current orders being filled along 
with anniversary year materials. (Phil 
Davies, director.) 


EDUCATION 

Statistics indicate that credit union 
officers, committeemen and employees 
received nearly 500,000 training hours 
in 1958, of which 95 percent was league 
sponsored. . . . First meeting of 1959 
Fieldmen’s Training Conferences held in 
Regina April 8-10. Next ones scheduled 
in Birmingham June 1-3, Richmond 
June 17-19, Columbus, Ohio, June 24- 
29. These conferences are stressing fi- 
nancial statement analysis, complete in- 
surance programs and delinquency con- 
trol. (John Bigger, director.) 


WORLD EXTENSION 

Developments proceeding rapidly to 
cooperate with Protestant missionary 
work overseas. .. . Making preliminary 
plans for credit union programs in Af- 
rica and India. These programs will 
possibly include personal visits by de- 
partment staff. (Olaf Spetland, direc- 
tor.) 


RETIREMENT SAVINGS 

The CUNA Retirement Savings Fund 
has more than 1700 members with $2.- 
600,000 in assets. Participating are 350 
employers, including 75 with the sup- 
plementary plan to contribute double 
the employees’ payment. CRSF open to 
employees of any affiliated league or 
credit union or affiliate organizations. 
(John Brady, director.) 


EXECUTIVE 

The executive officers of the Credit 
Union National Association are located 
in Madison, Wisconsin, and Hamilton, 
Ontario. Vance Austin is managing di- 
rector; Orrin Shipe is assistant mana- 
ging director, and John Brady is comp- 
troller, all in Madison. Bob Ingram is 
Canadian manager in Hamilton. The 
Washington office is under the direction 
of Hubert Rhodes. 


EXECUTIVE 
The executive offices of the Credit Union Nattonal Association are located in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Hamilton, Ontario. Vance Austin is managing director 
and Orrin Shipe is assistant managing director, both in Madison. Bob Ingram 
is Canadian manager in Hamilton. The Washington office is under the direction 
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liaison between the two bodies. 

But it takes a lot of time, he says. 
It’s a problem for the leagues, when 
they elect national directors, to find 
men who can afford to give up the 
time. “The meetings are getting 
longer,” Moses points out. “It used to 
be that you could arrive on Wednes- 
day for a quarterly meeting, but now 
things start on Monday. There are 
more committee meetings. Naturally 
you try to get broad geographical 
spread on all your committees, but 
this raises travel expenses. As more 
leagues from distant countries join 
up, the problem gets still more diffi- 
cult. But we have solved difficult prob- 
lems before, and I’m sure we can solve 
this one.” 

A few tentative proposals have re- 
cently been made, including one that 
the CUNA quarterly meeting in No- 
vember should be eliminated, leaving 
meetings in May, August and Febru- 
ary. “The CUNA executive committee 
originally met only three times a 
year,” Moses remembers. “The fourth 
meeting was added at a time when it 
was considered desirable to hold 
meetings jointly with the CUNA Mu- 
tual board to work on some mutual 
problems.” 

It’s regrettable the movement can’t 
find some way to solve this problem, 
for it loses valuable leaders by mak- 
ing too great demands on their time. 
Moses says. 

But he, personally, will go on and 
on traveling to meetings until some- 
body stitches him to his easy chair. 


IN THE MAIL 


Faster growth again 
To the Editor: 


With reference to the letter from 
the Sacramento Aerojet Federal 
Credit Union in which the manager 
states they have been informed they 
are the “fastest growing credit union 
of all time,” I should like to state that 
they have been misinformed. Our 
growth has been almost double that 
which they report. as the following 
figures indicate. We received our 
charter in November of 1957. 
YEAR MEMBERS 

1957 496 $ 40,567 

1958 1343 $270,420 

In addition we have heard of other 


military credit unions which have ex- 
perienced even faster growth. We 


ASSETS 
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July 12-25 at the 


ATTEND THE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


CUNA School for ty 


Credit Union 


Personnel 


Have you chosen a career in credit union work? 


The CUNA School for Credit Union Personnel is espe- 
cially planned to help you do a better credit union job 
and to help develop your leadership potential. The 
school’s three-year sequence includes introductory, inter- 
mediate and advanced courses, covering the problems, 
procedures, and philosophy of credit union work. 


FORMAL AND INFORMAL GROUPINGS 


Highly qualified faculty members, each one a specialist in his own 
field, will work with you in the study of human relations, communi- 
cations, management, operations, economics, psychology, sociology 
and other related topics. Formal and informal groupings will make 


your courses interesting and productive. Total enrollment in the 
1959 session will be approximately 250. 


DAILY RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


A daily recreational program is scheduled along with the class 


meetings to give you an opportunity to enjoy the beautiful University 
of Wisconsin in Madi 


P 





HOUSING IN NEW UNITS 


The first-year fee of $155 covers tuition, room and board in the new 
Holt units on the campus, and campus privileges. A limited amount 
of scholarship funds available; address your inquiry to the Director 
of Education. 


Write for complete 


information now. 


CUNA EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin 


Mail this coupon 


NOW 


NAME 


far complete details 


Please send me details about the 1959 CUNA Summer School. 


CREDIT UNION 


ADDRESS 





May, 1959 











have a potential membership of 4500. 

While I realize that growth statis- 
tics are not all-conclusive, I believe 
they do indicate the extent of the 
service being provided the members. 
I would, therefore, suggest that you 
institute a contest to establish which 
fastest 
growth. This may very well stimulate 


credit union has had the 

other unions to greater growth. 
David E. Ells 
Red River (Okla.) FCI 


in case of 
burglary what 
would YOUR 
Credit union 
lose’... 


A jimmied door 
is in the 
cher k 


3, valuable papers 


on the protective measures you take 


ad Restrictivels endorse 


a broken pane of glass 
hands of an intruder. 


Faster growth yet 
To the Editor: 

We have no desire to disillusion 
Betty Thomas, manager of the Sacra- 
mento Aerojet Federal Credit Union, 
whose letter suggesting fastest growth 
ever for her credit union appeared in 
the February Bridge, but facts are 
facts. 

We received our charter in April, 
1954. In numbers our membership 
did not grow as rapidly, but member- 


and your credit union 


Would you lose cash, endorsed 


or nothing of value? The answer depends 


for example 


stamp all checks “for deposit 


only” as soon as you receive them 


Use dependable safeguards, such as a modern steel safe, 
properly anchored, to protect money, and locked file cabi- 
nets and other similiar equipment to protect valuable 
papers that must be kept in the office. 


Make deposits daily 


lake special precautions when you bring in larger-than- 
average amounts of cash. Follow the advice of local law 


enforcement officials. 


Your credit union can secure a bond with a limit of 100% of the 
credit union assets ip to $1,000,000 (or $2,000,000 optional cover- 


age if total assets are $1,000,001 or more). Compare this with your 


present bonding protection, and request complete details now. 


WRITE FOR 576 BONDING FOLDER 


UNDERWRITTEN BY 


CUNA Insurance Services 


BONDING 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


ship compared to a potential of 4,000 

would give an edge to us on a per- 

centage basis. Following are the sta- 
tistics. 

Dec. 31 Members 
1954 1,093 
1955 1,583 
1956 2,136 
1957 2,450 987,404 
1958 2,736 1,309,457 

Edwin A. Bornemann 
New York Times Emp FCU 


Assets 

$ 111,002 
361,121 
671,261 


Using January issue 
To the Editor: 

Will tell you of an interesting ex- 
periment we used gt our February 
chapter meeting with our bargain- 
price 80 copies of The Bridge. After 
seeing the announcement of this spe- 
cial issue in the November Bridge, 
the idea came to me that the articles 
would make a good discussion pro- 
gram for our February meeting, with 
each officer presented with his free 
copy of The Bridge and following a 
question-and-answer panel discussion. 
The governors of the chapter ap- 
proved if I would take charge. 

The meeting was one of our most 
successful meetings. Our group is 
partial to open discussions, and the 
many points brought out in “Does it 
pay to buy for cash”—“Shopping for 
credit”—“Don’t ever skip’”—“The 
dollar you save” were applied to our 
local situation. Received many ex- 
pressions of enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of this variation in the chapter 
program—so much so I am going to 
recommend to the directors we make 
it an annual affair. 

James W. Brown 


Hawthorne, Calif. 


Correction 
To the Editor: 

In the March 1959 issue of The 
Credit Union Bridge you state that the 
air mail rate to Caribbean and South 
American countries is 15 cents. This 
is an error, it is 10 cents. 

Raymond C. Clarke 
Ridley Park, Pa. 


Some practical tips 


To the Editor: 


The article in the April issue re: 
PC Credit Union was read with a 
great deal of interest. I was particular- 
ly impressed with some of the things 
they are doing in connection with re- 
ducing clerical effort, since this ties 
in very closely with our own program. 


The Credit Union Bridge 








5 COVERAGES 


_,.tatlored to 
credit union needs! 





CUNA BONDING SERVICE 
credit unions in obtaining the most com- 
prehensive bonding protection available 
for credit unions today. A maximum 
amount of bonding protection is provided 


at a minimum cost. This bond meets, and 
in most instances greatly exceeds, the 
requirements of supervisory authorities. 
Improvement of existing bond coverage 
is a continuing function of this service. 


assists 


= 
> 





The CUNA AUTO INSURANCE PRO. 
GRAM aids credit unions in counselling 
their members on auto insurance needs. 
It helps them finance car purchases for 
their members, and makes available ade- 


provides a reliable nationwide claim serv- 
ice, and special protection features. In 
effect, it is a “one stop” package auto 
loan service. Savings are returned to 
members in the form of dividends, based 


quate insurance protection at a reason- 


on premiums paid, 
able cost. This coordinated plan also 





CHATTEL LIEN NON-FILING INSUR- 
ANCE is designed to relieve busy credit 
union treasurers from the inconvenience 
of recording chattel mortgages, while still 
providing the credit union with the pro- 
tection that filing offers. It is desirable, 
too, because: 


\ Wy 
\/ 


* It honors the privacy of your bor- 
rowers by keeping their names from 
becoming a matter of public record. 


® In most areas it costs no more—and 
frequently less—than the actual re- 
cording of the lien instruments. 





The GROUP ACCIDENT POLICY fox Inc., 
voluntary directors and committeemen 
protects them in the event of accident dur- any one accidental 
ing the performance of the official duties 
of their office. A master contract issued 
to the Credit Union National Association, sight. 


provides the coverage. The policy 
pays up to $1,000 in medical expenses for 
injury, and. pays 
scheduled amounts up to $7,000 for acci 
dental death, dismemberment, and loss of 











GENERAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 
covers most hazards except Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. Coverage in- 
cludes bodily injury sustained on any 
premises owned, leased, or occupied by 
the league or credit union, and products 
liability if the credit union or league 


r—v v 


A CONTINUING PROGRAM OF RESEARCH conducted by 
the CUNA Insurance Services Department improves existing 
services and helps develop new ones, 


fo obtain complete information on Credit 
wliou ineurance lrroteciion, write Ww; 


serves refreshments. Nonownership auto- 
mobile coverage, which protects the credit 
union or league if an employee is found 
negligent or liable in an automobile acci- 
dent while conducting credit union busi- 
ness, is also available. 


underwritten by 


CUNA INSURANCE SERVICES DEPARTMENT fagcaiecal 


MADISON, WISCONSIN + HAMILTON, ONTARIO 




















I should like to pass on, for what it 
might be worth, a few of the things 
we have done in this area: 

1) Promissory notes and wage as- 
signments have been redesigned so 
that by using spot carbon we are able 
to type them both in one operation. 
Reduces typing by almost 50 percent. 
Additionally all forms are standard- 
ized to 84% by 11 and stapled together 
in a standardized sequence with the es- 
sential filing information pre-printed 
in the upper right corner for ease in 
filing and locating. 

2) All weekly payroll deductions 
are rounded out to even dollars. This 
helps materially in posting and bal- 
ancing as well as simplifying the load 
in our payroll department. The mem- 
bers like it, too. 

3) Share balances are kept at even 
dollar amounts whenever possible. For 
example, many accounts end in odd 
pennies as a result of the dividend 
payment. The next transaction is then 
calculated in a manner to immediately 
round it out again. As a by-product 
we get some publicity out of this in 
connection with withdrawals. A small 
insert is included with the check di- 
recting the member’s attention to the 
dividend payment and the odd pen- 
nies which are included in the with- 
drawal. 

With 1900 accounts the posting is 
simplified when there are no pennies 
to contend with and, more impor- 
tantly, the error potential is greatly 
reduc ed, 

bt) When a borrowing member 
leaves our employ the entire file is 
transferred to a-special control. This, 
plus aggressive follow-up, has enabled 
up to keep delinquency over the past 


five years below 1.5 percent. Our own 
form letters do the major part of our 
collection work. 

5) New bookkeeping equipment 
was recently put into use which, with 
help from the parent company engi- 
neering department, was designed to 
our particular specifications. 

6) To eliminate quarterly peaks, 
distribution of members’ statements 
has been placed on a “cycle-billing” 
basis. Approximately one-third of the 
total membership receive their state- 
ments each month. 

This “common-sense” systematiz- 
ing has enabled our credit union to 
triple its volume in five years with 
only the addition of one part-time em- 
ployee. 

Chicago, Ill. 
R. A. Eggert 


BERGENGREN 
(continued from page 8) 


a charter. As every credit union 
organizer knows, that moment of 
decision determines the success or 
failure of his mission. Much to my 
amazement the Scotchman was the 
first to hurry forward to sign. 

“Why in thunder are you sign- 


ing?” I asked him. “You have been 





While in Boston for 
the anniversary celebrations 
plan to participate in 
CUNA’S MEMORIAL BLOOD 
DONATION PROGRAM 


honoring the founders of 
the credit union movement 














For $1,000 saved 
by the end of 


2'/2 3 
5 years $15.75 15.55 
10 years 7.40 7.25 
15 years 4.65 4.45 
20 years 3.25 3.10 
30 years 1.90 1.75 





PLANNED SAVING 


Here’s a table that will help members figure out how much they should be saving. 
The goal used is $1,000 at the end of 5 years, 10 years, 15 years and so on. Dividends 
at various rates are included, For multiples of $1,000, it is easy enough to multiply 


the monthly savings figure by the same factor. 


Here is the amount that should be saved each month 


Based on a larger table published in Changing Times for April 1959. 


at various dividend rates: 


34 4 5 6 
15.40 15.25 14.85 14.55 
7.05 6.90 6.50 6.20 
4.25 4.10 3.80 3.50 
2.90 2.75 2.45 2.80 
1.60 1.45 1.25 1.00 
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pestering me ever since the meeting 
started, and here you are, the first 
name on the application. How come?” 

“Why,” he answered, “the more I 
think of it, this credit union is what 
they need. It will help to make them 


all just like me.” 


Coming Events 
April 30-May Mig education and . 


—— meetin ational Association 
Managing Directors, we Orleans 


May 4-10—CUNA and ya an- 
ual meetings, 


Parker House; 8:30 p.m., s execu 
tive committee meeting, Faneuil Hall. 
Oe en tee Ue 
am., joint s, rothy cy 
suite; 2 p.m. CUNA Supply board, 
Dorothy Quincy suite. 
May 7—9 a.m., CUNA executive com- 
mittee; 2 p.m., CUNA Supt 
ship meeting—New 
board; 8 p.m., premiére historical 
John Hancock hall; 9 p.m., New England 
night, John Hancock hall and Dorothy 
poem suite; 10 p.m., district confer- 


“he 8—9 am., CUNA Mutual board; 
1:30 p.m., Filene memorial dedication 
ceremony, Boston Commons; 3 p.m., 
CUNA board, Bradford Hotel. 

May 9—8 a.m., governor’s breakfast; 
9:30 a.m. CU CUNA board; 6:30 p.m., Mas- 
sachusetts CUNA Association banquet, 
awards, historical pageant. 

May 10—Special church services. 

May 29—British Honduras Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Belize. 

June 4-7—New York State Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting. Laurels 
Country Club, Monticello. 

June 12-13—Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Leopold Hotel, 
Bellingham. 

June 13—Quebee Credit Union League 
annual meeting. Sheraton Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal. 

June 19-20—Montana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Northern Hotel, 
Billings. 

June 23-25—Nova Scotia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, St. Ninian’s Cul- 
tural and Recreational Center, Antigonish. 

June 23-27—British Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Aquatic 
Club, Kelowna. 

September 17-19—Florida Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Robert 
Meyer, Jacksonville. 

October—Fiji Credit Union League an- 
nual meeting, Village of Galoa, Serua. 

October 2-3—Indiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

October 9-10—Wiseonsin Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Northland, 
Green Bay. 

eveaies 19-22—California Credit Un- 


ion League annual meeting, San Diego. 





"CLASSIFIED 


Position wanted: Young man, 29, seeks =titiin 

as manager in credit union approximately 

$500,000 assets. Several years a Fm ari) 

ence, now assistant manager in large in 

group, who know of this ad. Midwest ek 

wise Box A54, Credit Union Bridge, Madison, 
is. 
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When your members are 


counting on you... 


YOU can count on 


CUNA MUTUAL 

















